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Busi NESS activity in February con- 
tinued at a high rate, and the initial 
quarter of 1960 will post a substantial 
gain in both output and income over 
the final quarter of 1959. The disrup- 
tions which were the aftermath of the 
1959 work stoppages have been largely 
overcome 

By the forepart of March there was 
little further of forced 
mentum stemming this 
and the major affected industries were 


evidence mo- 


from source, 


able to ease off from these short-run 


pressures. Economic movements will 
henceforth by shaped by elements as- 
sociated with more usual and _ basic 
business developments affecting supply 


and demand 
Business investment expanding 


Almost two years have passed since 
the sharp business slide ended in 1958 
The expansion phase of the current 
cycle is well advanced, and is now 
featured by the rise in business invest- 
ment. The large year-to-year increases 
in plant and equipment outlays stand 
out in the accompanying chart which 
covers some of the major indicators of 
current business. 

The inventory rise has recently been 
a center of major attention, and the 
buildup is contributing importantly to 
the total 
rate second 


output to a 
1959 
more in 


advance in 
above the 

Materials 
and the composition of 
been much 
the combi- 


quarter 


high. are once 
better supply 
holdings 
improved. Final demand 


nation of consumer and government 


inventory has 


buying and fixed business investment— 
has moved upward to successive highs 
since the latter part of 1958. 
Inventory movements are treated at 
length in a review in a subsequent sec- 


541608 6( 1 
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tion, both in relation to their principal 
distributional characteristics and their 
dimensions. By way of summary at 
this point, it may be said that the 
output 

the 


has 


sharp expansion in 
to satisfy 


recent 
while going in 
rise in 


part 
continued final demand 
greatly aided in the replenishment of 
depleted inventories in metal fabricat- 
ing production and in related distri- 
bution channels. In the latter respect, 
for example, it is seen in the better 
selection of passenger cars in the 
show-rooms of auto dealers. 

It appears that in February produc- 
tion for stock rebuilding purposes was 
sufficiently advanced to permit an 
improved flow of consumer goods and 
investment goods. 

The current expansion in business 
and the favorable prospects for plant 
and equipment investment in 1960, 
coincide with the stability of budgeted 
purchases for the Federal Government. 
The rise in tax and conse- 
quently the improvement in the fiscal 


position of the Federal Government 


revenues 


is clearly underway. 
Income and buying high 


A dominant element in the demand 
for the Nation’s output 
buying—is continuing high 
1960. 
flow of income so far this year, after 


consumer 
in early 
The purchasing power of the 


allowance for price changes, is well 
above the high of last year reached in 
the fourth quarter. 

The early 1960 
reflects in substantial degree higher 
purchases of automobiles, which were 
held down in December by the re- 
stricted supply of available cars. New 
auto buying is about one-eighth above 
that of the early months a year ago. 


buying at retail 


With the rapid rise in auto stocks in 
dealers’ hands—bringing them to a high 
point for this time of the year 


cutback in output from peak rates has 


some 
been underway. Dealers are endeavor- 
ing to move cars more aggressively than 
in late 1959, when supply lines were 
restricted and unbalanced, and the auto 
production outlook was uncertain. 

For other consumer goods, demand is 
Depart- 
ment store sales in the January-Febru- 


also higher than last year. 


ary period of this year were above 2 
year ago and the same picture prevailed 
Final 


figures for January and the advance 


for sales at other retail stores. 


estimates for February indicate that for 
these latter outlets, sales so far in 1960 


were well above a year ugo. Services 
are maintaining the steady postwar up- 
ward tendency. 


Behind the 


provement in 


continued overall im- 


consumer demand has 
been the almost continuous expansion 
in personal income, and in the use 
income averaged 


$393 


of credit. Personal 


an annual rate of billion in 
January and February, compared with 
$387 billion in the last quarter of 1959 
The recent income flow was $22 billion, 
or 6 percent, above a year ago. 

The ready availability of borrowed 
funds was an important support to high 
and rising consumer demand in 1959 
This situation does not appear to have 
changed so far this year, as installment 
credit continued to move higher though, 
as usual at this period of the year in 
auto purchasing, the amount of credit 
utilized in relation to dollar outlays has 
been reduced. However, with down- 
payment and maturity terms already 
“easy,” there is little likelihood of any 
special new stimulus to consumer de- 
It is possible 


1 


mand from this source. 
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also that the necessity for debt repay- in some basic industries and total aver- 


ment incurred by workers idled during age factory hours worked per week were 


the employment stoppages of last yee lower than in January 


has acted as @& temporary rest 
Steel and auto schedules recently 


influence on consumer buying; 
‘ ’ reduced 
financial circumstances of thes« 
improve, their purchasing likewis ‘he steel industry, operating under 
be modified. ure of demand of its customers has 
The flow of personal income in the luced at a high rate since early 
first 2 months of this year was up some ber. In January the rate of 
6 percent over a year ago. Real pur operations averaged 95 percent of rated 
chasing power is up almost as mucl capacity in place as of the start of the 
The seasonally adjusted number of yeal In February pressure for output 
employees on nonfarm payrolls in Feb- was maintained, although recently th 
ruary was virtually unchanged in total rate ol operations eased off a bit. For 
from January. In fact, changes wert he period December through February 
relatively slight in all major manutac- é Cal 35 million tons of steel was 
turing and nonmanufacturing group rned out the highest 3 months’ vol- 


However, overtime hours were reduced — u on record 





Changes in Current Business Statistics, 1959-1960 


PRODUCTION 


CARLOADINGS 


Tot 


INVESTMENT IN 
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Total shipments from the mills are 
running at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 97 million tons of finished steel, 
nearly one-seventh higher than the 
record movement for the year 1955 
when the auto industry—the largest 
single user of steel—experienced its best 
sales year. Total supplies for the 
domestic market are even higher when 
allowance is made for the increased 
volume of net imports of finished steel 

Although overall activity in metal 
fabricating industries is at a record 
high, current consumption of fir ished 
steel is less than available supplies and 
stockpiles of metals are being rebuilt 
but the volume of inventory increase is 
not available from current statistics 

Manufacturing of motor vehicles fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to that of 
steel—a high January and a lower 
operating rate recently tetail sales of 
domestic new cars underwent a sharp 
recovery and retail stocks were rapidly 
rebuilt—reaching a new high 

Assemblies of passenger cars and 
trucks averaged 200,000 units per week 
in January, and by the end of February 
were trimmed to 185,000 per week 
February output of this year was a 
record for that month Combine d com- 
pletions for the 2 months of 1.6 million 
units were one-third more than the 
year-ago figure, and nearly one-tenth 
above the comparabl period of 1955 
Truck building was the highest for any 
January-February in the postwar 


period 
Goods prices steady—stock prices off 


The improved supply picture has had 
a steadying influence on the overall 
commodity price situation The re has 
been little variation in the general level 
of prices in recent months. At whole- 
sale, the average has been virtually un- 
changed over the past year; this has 
been due, as was noted in earlier re- 
views, to the fall in agricultural prices 
as prices of industrial goods continued 
to move ahead. Retail prices, which 
moved moderately ahead in most 
months of 1959, have not changed 
recently. 

The tendency towards reduced pres- 
sure on retail prices is pointed up in 
table 1, showing changes by 6-month 


periods over the past year. While the 
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price advance in the latter part of 1959 


was less than half of that recorded in 
the first half, only in the case of foods 
did prices move downward. 

The advance in nonfood prices con- 
tinues at a somewhat reduced rate, ex- 
cept in the case of housing items; here 
ihe rise in prices accelerated in the last 
1959 Medical and other 


costs of personal care were up almost as 


6 months of 


much in th past 6 months as in the 


previous half-vear period 


Table 1.—Consumer Price Trends 
Table 1.—¢ P I 1 


Percent 


changes 





July | Jan 
Jar 1959 | Uary 
uary |from | 1960 
1960 | Jan from 
uary | July 
1959 


All items 








Transportation costs were also mov- 
last 
nfluence in this picture 


ing forward through November, 


but the majo! 
average 


higher payments for new cars 


during a period of restricted avail- 


ability—was reversed in recent months 
mpact of the improved sup- 

For the remaining items 
table 1, 


sonal entertainment, and miscellaneous 


under the 

ply ot cars 
summarzied in apparel, per- 
rise 1n average costs was 
the more 


expenses the 
moderated substantially in 
recent pe riod 

Common stock prices moved irregu- 


larly during February, and touched a 
downward 
The Stand- 
Poor’s weekly index of 500 
(1941-43=10) at 
off 8 percent from the 1959 
summer, but 
the 1957-58 low of 
the end of 1957. 
fluctuated to 
the 
prices were up 

The 2%’s 
79 


- were quoted in 


low for the most recent 
movement ll early March 
ard and 
stocks stood at 55 
that time 
high 


10) percent i 


attained last some 


} 


move 
39 reached around 
Bond 


extent 


some 
US. 


price have 

altho ivh il case of 
Government recent 
noticeably from earlier lows. 


of Decembet 


1967 
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early March at a bid price 6 percent 
the The recent 
quotation on this issue 
April 


percent. 


above January low. 
the highest 
represented a yield 


since last 


of 4 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The overall rate of economic activity 
is affected—in opposite directions—by 
the strong cyclical rise of plant and 
equipment investment and the down- 
ward tendency in residential activity. 
Investment in plant and equipment 
normally lags in an upswing such as 
that 1958, and the 
present situation is tending to conform 
to the the 


stage of the cycle 


underway since 


pattern usual at current 


OBE-SEC 


survey of business investment programs 


According to the new 
for 1960, this year’s outlays for new 


plant and are estimated 
at $37 billion 
$32 billion of 1959 and is equal to the 
1957 high. 


ipated over last 


equipment 
This compares with the 


The relative increase antic- 
year is thus one- 
seventh, indicating an upward trend 
from the 1959 final quarter annual rate 
of $33% billion 

Residential construction activity hit 
a top early in the current 
the first half of 1959 


subsequently has been tending down- 


business 
cycle—in and 
ward. 
covers the past several years, portrays 


The accompanying chart, which 


the movement of the relevant housing 
applications for Federal mort- 
work 


series: 
underwriting, residential 


the 


crave 
pape 


started, and new work done on 
residential properties 

These series picture the downward 
the 1959 high, 


which was reached under the stimulus 


move subsequent to 


given to the industry by the general 
Federal 
includ- 


improvement in financing. 

monetary and credit measures 
ing the additional $1 billion provided 
to the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation for the support of the mortgage 
market 
improvement 
1958 followed upon the general business 
decline in the latter part of 1957; the 
residential 


were important factors in that 


These steps taken in 


subsequent expansion in 
building had been preceded by a down- 
drift in residential construction activity 
had the better 


part of a 3-year period. 


which extended over 


3 


The rise in interest rates last year and 
the continued increase in construction 
costs have been offsets to the stimuli 
afforded by specific Government ac- 
the favorable trend of 
Differential move- 
ments of interest rates and competing 
demands for the available supply of 
more difficult 


tions, and by 
consumer income 


credit, gradually made i 
for home buyers and builders to secure 


mortgage financing. 





Trend of Housing Activity 


MORTGAGE APPLICATIONS 
cre down from high and 
ratio scale 


2,0 g 
FHA and VA 


Thousands 


NEW RESIDENTIAL STARTS 


have eased off 


Thousands 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
follows like pattern 


PRIVATE NONFARM 


Billion Dollars 


57 358 959 96C 
Monthly at Annual Rates 











Government insured or guaranteed 
mortgage loans are subject to maximum 
interest rates, but actual borrowing 
costs involved in placing these loans 
exceed these rates because of discounts 
values. Substantial in- 


on the loan 


have been 
Nevertheless, it 
that 
as they did 
1959 


in such discounts 


creases 


widely reported has 


been generally the case when 


interest rates rise rapidly 


in late 1958 and throughout 





4 


managers and owners of loanable funds 
show a preference for alternative forms 
of investment and supplies of federally- 
underwritten financing tend to dry up. 

The effects of these forces operating 
on one major part of the housing 
market are mirrored in the movement 
of the combined requests for FHA-VA 
mortgage backing shown in the upper 
panel of the accompanying chart. The 
total of such applications—it may be 
seen—is well below a year ago, and is 
off much more from the 1955 top, which 
is not pletted on the chart As indi 
cated in the chart, these data are not 


| 
influences appi- 


adjusted for seasona 
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cations usually fall off as the winter 
season approaches. However, rough 
allowance for this would show a sharp 
though lesser decline in these applica- 
tions 

Housing starts recently approximated 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1.2 million, if the erratic movements 
as shown in the middle panel of the 
chart are averaged out. This rate com- 
pares with a peak monthly figure of 
around 1.4 million maintained last 
spring, and the 1958 low of 
900,000. The line on the bottom panel 
of the chart shows the downward drift 


about 


of actual construction activity. 


Rise in Industrial Output 
and Rebuilding of Inventories 


INDUSTRIAL activity pushed to a 
new high since the turn of the yea 
This the volume of 
demand for finished goods, and a rapid 
the supply 


reflects current 


correction in materials 
aff cted earlic r by 
the 4 


ster ] produc- 


situation adversely 
industrial disputes. In months 
since the resumption of 
tion, pipelines were being refilled and 


stocks were 


deficiencies in factory 
being corrected, so that final prod icts 
could be turned out in enlarged volui 
Producers increased the book valu 
of inventories in December 
ary by $1% billion, 
lowances, with the rate of accumi 
the 2 months 


after 
the same in and 
with further addit 
February. This r 
to restore needed n 
the 

panded operations 


book values 


about 
indicated in 
de Sslenit d 


etal stocks as well 


building 


requirements ol ex- 


as to meet 
raised factory in- 
$3 billion. or 


(Over 


ventory 
7% percent above a 
this period sales expanded by almost 
one-tenth, so that the inventory-sales 


ago 


year 


ratio was less than last year 
Durable goods output higher 
The 
goods in 
easing in stringencies in metals supply. 
For the group as a whole, after allowing 
for the 


increase in sales of durable 


early 1960 reflects the rapid 


normal seasonal fluctuations, 


January sales were up o 
December and 
strike-affected November total. 

was in 


from 
the 


percent 
one-seventh from 


The January increase con- 
siderable part a reflection of the very 
appreciable rise in motor vehicle ship- 
Sales by machinery producers 


December 


ments 
he ld at the 
and continued to reflect a strong 
lines. 


near-record 
rate 
underlying 


In other metal producing and fabricat- 


movement in most 
ing groups, sales receded a bit and were 


well under the prestrike highs. 
Nondurable goods generally strong 


Producers of nondurable goods have 
been providing a steady upward push to 
industrial output over the past year 
This growth was gradual and some- 
overshadowed among business 
the large shifts in 
durable output. Soft 
manufacturers shipped a record volume 
some 9 percent above a 


times 


news items by 


goods goods 
in December 
and then eased off on pro- 
January, after seasonal 
The dip in sales for the 


yeal ago 
duction in 
adjustment. 
group as a whole reflected the move- 
ment of the major industry lines, with 
the important exception of the rubber, 
food and beverage industries which 
reported record January sales. 
Expansion in the soft goods indus- 


tries has been paced over the recovery 
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Manufacturers’ Inventories 


Billion Dollars (ratio scale 


Billion Dollars (ratio scole 


and Sales 


NONDURABLES: Sales rise moderate— 
Inventory move in line 





NONDURABLE INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 


Inventories 


1959 1960 


eg Serer Fevers rveve: ove 


1957 1958 


DURABLES: Sales and Inventories 


recover from effects of strike 


— 


DURABLE INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 


Inventories 


PRIMARY METALS PRODUCERS 


inventories 


| METAL USING INDUSTRIES 
30 | 
| inventories 
r 


20 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1957 «1958 «1959 


Seasonally Adjusted 


1960 
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period by chemical manufacturers. 
These firms supply many customers 
producing a wide variety of goods, 
including many going to durable goods 
manufacturers. Their sales were up 
more than a sixth over the past year. 
Consumer items do not bulk as large 
in the industry’s total shipments as do 
but 
have also 
notably in 


industrial products, some large 


year-to-year advances oc- 


curred in these items 


drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

December sales of the paper, petro- 
leum, and rubber industries were quite 
high, having moved moderately 
during 1959, though January brought 


the 


up 


small reductions in former two 


industries 
Textile and apparel companies have 


also relatively larger sales in- 


the 


nondurable goods as a 


show! 


creases ove! past year than those 


lol 


rec orded 


whole. Textile shipments in January 
slightly 


adjust d: they 


wer lower than in December, 
none- 
one-tenth the 


Activ ity in cotton 


seasonally were, 


theless, about above 
vear earlier figures 
fabrics and knit goods has been espe- 
The rise in apparel output 


where 


cially strong 


been large in men’s wear, 


has 


cuttings had fallen steadily in earlier 


| Billior 
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Table 3.—Manufacturers’ Inventories and Inventory-Sales Ratios, 1957-60 


[Billions of dollars} 


January 


Changes ($ billion) 


January 
1959 to 
January 
1960 


January 
1957 to | 
January 

1960 | 


| 
lv) 





Inventories, seasonally adjusted: 
Total manufactured ___ 
Durable goods industries 
Primary metals 
Iron anc steel 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicle 
Machinery 
Nondurable goods industries 


Inventory — sales ratios: 


Total manufactured 


Durable goods industri 
Primary met 
ron and 
Transportation equipment 





NNO =<Oe 





Office 


mimerce, 


recent years. Production of women’s 


wear has been running moderately 


higher than in early 1959. 
Factory inventories better balanced 


The rise in inventories of manu- 
facturers of durable goods in December 
and January amounted to $1.3 billion 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. This 


about offset the liquidation which oc- 


2.—Manufacturers’ Sales, New and Unfilled Orders, 1957-60 


f 
of dollars] 





Sales, seasonally adjusted 


Total manufacturers 


New orders, seasonally adjusted: 
Total manufacturers 


Durat 
Pr etal 

und steel 

tation equipment 


roods industries 
Unfilled orders, unadjusted: 
Total manufacturers 


Durable goods industries 
Primary metals 
Ir m and steel 
Transportation equipment 
Machinery 
Nondurable good 
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uwrtment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


f Business 


curred earlier. The stock-sales ratio 
for this group has moved back to its 
mid-1959 position and still is around the 
lower end of the range of experience in 
the postwar period. In some industries, 
stock-sales ratios have moved to posi- 
tions above a year ago, with the aute- 
motive, furniture, and 


stone, clay, and glass industries in this 


lumber and 
category. 

The machinery industries as a group 
experienced a strong flow of orders in 
the fall and early winter. These indus- 
tries had been hampered to some degree 
by the interrupted flow of materials and 
parts, situation corrected 
at least in part by the recovery in their 
November. 
Electrical machinery 
producers recorded a stock rise of about 
the same magnitude as in December. 
In other nonelectrical machinery indus- 
including such groups as office 


a temporary 


inventory posit ion since 


and industrial 


tries 
and store equipment and construction 
inventories were added te 
few 


machinery 

at a better 
months in 1959, stock-sales ratios at the 
end of January for each of the three 
machinery groups were lower than ak 


rate. Except for a 


any period in the last 10 years. 

Motor reported 
increased inventories in December, and 
further January. 
Primary and pre- 
ducers slowed their inventory advances 
with 


vehicle producers 


no change during 


fabricating metal 


in January, as compared 


December. 





6 
Working stock position improved 


Recent changes have gone a long way 
es W hic h 
The 


various stages of 


toward correcting the imbala 
impeded the flow of production 
improvement at the 
fabricating followed the disrupted sched- 
the work 


ules arising from stoppages 
Three-fourths of the recent additions 


to durable goods inventory were in 


working stocks—about equally divided 
bptween purchased materials and goods- 
these categ 


affected 


in-process. It was 


had 


which been most 
the strike period 
Finished eoods stocks which showed 
very little change last summer and fall 
advanced in the 
period. Part of this 
finished goods resulted 


December—January 
accumulation of 
from attempts of 


The 
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producers to reconstitute adequate shelf 
supplies of various sizes, shapes, and 


models of their products, which had 
hee! 


months to 


drawn on substantially in earlier 


meet pressing customer 
demands 


The 


tories DV 


inven- 
the 


current distribution of 


y stage of fabrication for 
durable goods industries is almost 
identical that of a 


Amol! 7 


some 


with year earlier. 
industries, there were as usual 
shifts from this 1959 


Finished 


represent a smaller proportion 


earlier 


goods stocks, for 


picture 
exampli 
of total inventories than a year ago for 
both the primary metal and fabricated 
metal products companies, and a higher 
for electrical 


proportion machinery 


manufacturers. The large increase in 
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motor. vehicle between early 


1959 and 1960 was reflected in a 


output 
more- 
than-average rise for this industry in 
“goods-in-process”’ inventories 

In line with the sales growth of the 
nondurable goods manufacturers, there 
have been modest and steady increments 
in inventories. The overall stock-sales 


ratio in January was about in line with 


that prevailing a year earlier, with the 


ratios for petroleum, rubber and to 
bacco higher, and for textiles and chemi 
Each of the 
tries in the group have contributed to 


the $1 


cals lower. major indus 


billion rise in book values‘ove 
About three fifths ol the 


| 


crease has been in finished goods rv 


the year. 
ady 
two-fifths purchased 


LO ship and 


(Continued 


Balance of International Payments 


Developments in the Fourth Quarter and Year 1959 


ry 
| HE DEFICIT in the U.S. balance 


Ol payments was again reduced in the 
final 1959. 


quarter of Exports of 


FO00ds and services declined, but this 
loss was more than offset by a lesser 


outflow of funds for imports and of 


U.S. private capital, and through ex- 
traordinary receipts from advance re- 
payments of debts by foreign countries 
to the U.S. Government. 

fourth quarter was affected by 
several special and transitory develop- 
ments which tend to obscure the more 


basic trends, and also increase the un- 
certainties in measuring the size of the 


de fir if 
liquid dollar balances reported by U.S. 


Foreign gold holdings and 


and nonfinancial institutions 


banks 
result of transactions with 
States, at a 


rate of 


rose as a 
United 
adjusted 


the seasonally 


annual about $2 
billion, compared with a rate of about 
$4 billion during the preceding quarter. 
The balance of 


improvement in our 


payments is not likely 
great as these figures 
would not appear to be 
tion that the deficit 
rate suggested by thi 
figure. 
Table 1 
dollar decline 
fourth quarter in recorded net tri 


b llion 
third to the 


shows that the half 


from the 
insfers 
of gold and liquid dollar assets was due 
receipts from 


to a large rise in net 


unrecorded transactions. These prob- 
ably include a relatively steady amount 
of net receipts from recurring transac- 
The 
large shifts, however, which are super- 
that reflect 
movements of relatively liquid funds 


tions, such as certain services 


imposed on base, may 


which should (if data were available 


be added to those reported by banks 
and nonfinancial institutions. 

During the final 1959 quarter the 
transactions for which data are avail- 
able recorded 


(other than gold and 
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sea- 


after 
US 


dollar transfers) resulted 
net 


SSOO 


sonal adjustments—in 
than 


pay- 


ments of more million. 


Allowing for unrecorded receipts from 


the more or less recurring types of 


transactions (estimated to be equal to 


the average rate during the last few 
net U.S. payments would have 


under $700 million. 


years 
been just 
W ithout tine 


of debts by foreign govern- 


extraordinary advance 
repayment 
ments, the fourth quarter deficit would 
about $950 million, or $3.8 


have 


billion at annual rate, slightly up 


from the $3.4 billion, computed in a 
comparabl way for the third quarter 
The 


viewed WU 


recent development may be 

perspective of earlier 
ar ompanying chart It 
upper panel the decline 
relative to payments 


the recent rise in re- 


from unrecorded 


Those 


ulting mainly’ from 
tions. The lower panel 
the 


change in 


rrowth of adverse 


he apparent 
ot last year 
1959 


payine! is In were 


ompared with $27% billion 


oul including 


receipts 
] 


nrecorded 


transactions 


and $24 billion, 


1on 
‘he excess of payments 


hus around $3.7 


$3.4 billion in 
Ss exceeded 
alf billion dollars. 


pay- 


MERCHANDISE TRADE 


The 


chandise 


fourth quarter decline in mer- 


exports, seasonally adjusted, 
was due to circumstances. 


Most of it may be attributed to the an- 


temporary 


ticipation of the suspension of shipping 
which occurred during the early part of 
October 
of exports during September and a 


This resulted in a speed up 
corresponding decline in the following 
Some of the decline in exports 
to the effects of the steel 


month. 
was also duc 
strike. 
Among the major products, which 
had been « xpe ted to raise exports late 
last year or in early 1960, cotton appar- 
ently has advanced to an annual rate 


(seasonally adjusted of over 6 million 
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bales, which corresponds to the antici- 
pated rate for this year. Exports of 
aircraft rose, and particularly so in 
December, though in the fourth quarter 
they were still below the rate of deliv- 
eries currently scheduled for 1960. 
recovery in steel 


exports and of finished steel products 


Including some 


postponed during the last quarter of 
1959 i 


tural products other than cotton 


agricul- 
the 
commodities, affected by special devel- 


and some increase in 


opments, may add approximately $1 
the 
export rate of $16.5 billion. 


billion to fourth quarter annual 

The December and January export 
data indicate that much of this rise has 
already been recorded and the remain- 
der 


may be expected to come early 


this year. 


Imports rise; commodity analysis 


Merchandise imports were the major 
item adding to the balance of payments 
deficit in 1959 (see the chart on p. s 
The 


year, however, as t} 


rise did not continue after mid- 
ie continued expan- 
some foreign 


sion in purchases of 


commodities was offset by a slackened 
demand for others. 
Declines from the 


quarter were most 


third to the fourth 


significant in food- 


stuffs—particularly meat, and 


sugar, 


coffee. Imports of the latter had been 
rather high during the preceding quar- 
ter, however, and inventories at the end 
of last year were substantially above 
those a year earlier. For the year as a 
whole the value of foodstuffs imports 
was fairly stable, as the higher volume 
was offset Dy lower prices. 

Industrial and materials 
accounted for about 60 percent of the 


1958 to 1959. 


supplies 


total import rise from 
The extraordinary demand for steel 


was, of course, a contributing factor in 


that increase. Even omitting this item, 


the volume of such imports in 1959 was 
that of 1957 
hit 


peak, while domestic industrial produc- 


about one-eighth above 


when domestic business its last 


tion was 5 percent higher. The import 
second half of 1959 


in the first half, 


volume during the 
was slightly lower than 
but somewhat higher prices raised the 
import values by a small amount. 

the 


Among commodities 


whose imports dec lined Ol did not con- 


Major 


were hides, furs and 


tinue to expand 
wool, lumber, woodpulp, and petroleum. 


Rubber, iron ore, and nonferrous metals 


continued to move up \{ major factor 
affecting the latter group was the loss of 
domestic copper production due to 
strikes. 

Although prices of imported materials 


other than steel) rose slightly during 


Table 1.—U.S. Balance of Payments Seasonally Adjusted (Excluding Military Grants) 


uN 





Recorded transactions 
U.S. payments, total 


Import ita 
Merchand 


Service 


Remittances and { 
Government gr 


term capit 


loar 
al outflov 
ent long 


private capit nd other Governt 


tal outflows 
U.S. receipts, total 


Exports, total 
Merchandis 
Services and military transactions 

Repayments of long-term Government loans 


Foreign long-term investments in the United State 


Balance on recorded transactions (net payments (— 


Unrecorded transactions (errors and omissions), (net receipts 


Increase in foreign gold and recorded liquid dollar assets through trans- 


actions with the United States 








1, Excludes $1,375 million IM F subscription 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busin« 


Economics 
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the second half of 1959, for the year as a 


less than 1 percent 


whole they were 
about 5% 
1957. The 
recent stability in import prices con- 
the 


higher than in 1958 and 


percent lower than in 


trasts with experience during the 
comparable phase in the 1955-57 up- 


During 1955. prices of imported 
| | 


industrial materials 


swing. 
were about a) per- 


1954 when the low 


cent higher thar 
in that cycle was reached, and 4 percet 
higher than in i 
activity was at 
rise. 

The relative 
port prices nN 
absence of exc 
major industrialized 
those earlier : 
expansion In part 


was due to 


credit 
it also relatively 
ts prov 


the large investments in earlier 


in the development of natural res 


supplies of many produc 


financed to a considerable extent 
U.S. capital. 
With prices relative ly stable. 


‘Ase IT 


needs. With { 


was little incentive 
in excess of current 
exceptions inventories of ‘nd 


materials at the d of 1959 wer 


the same or lower relative 


tion, as at the beg 


Advance in finished goods imports 


other 
sh i 


recent Ve 


roods 


Finished con 
foodstuffs had JO! 
rise d 


import 
1959, 


the value of consume1 
chased abroad amounted to 
$2.4 billion, al 
(over 40 percent) Tro 

million (nearly bU percen 
than 


ore 


This rise represents 1 

ery by foreign ind istry of prio ma 

in the United States, 

en production { 
In 195 


than twice as 


following th 
construction of for 
after the wal 


imports were ore 


ities 


relative to disposable incomes as 
1937, and the ratio was even highe1 
in 1929, 

The sale of 
of course, was a major factor in this 
700.000 


passenger automobiles. 


105° 


expansion, In 1959, nearly 


units were brought into the cou try, 


compared with 35,000 as recently as 
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the half of 1959, 


arrivals remained at the same 


1954 In second 
however, 
rate as during the first half of the year. 

[mports of other consumer goods 
which had temporarily leveled off dur- 
ing the recessions of 1954 and 1958 rose 


by nearly 40 percent. This was much 


more than in any other recent year, and 
ndicative of: a major advance by 

products in the U.S. market 
however, the rise 


the 


automobiles, 


ied throughout year, which 


that the forces responsible fo! 


not so far weakened. 


March 1960 

Imports of finished capital goods also 
contributed to the upward trend in 
overall imports. The increase during 
the early part of the postwar period was 
in steps rather than continuous, with 
the years 1948-50 averaging slightly 
over $100 million, and the years 1952 
54 close to $220 million. Since then, 
however, imports rose steadily, and at 
accelerating rate, not 
by the 
exceeded 


an apparently 


1958 recession In 


retarded 


1959, they $600 


million, a 
the 


one-fourth increase over previous 


year. 


International Transactions of the United States 


1958 and 1959 


0 


U.S. RECEIPTS (inflow of funds) 


Billion " 
15 


Merchandise 


excl. military 





Military ‘excl. grants 


Transportation 








Other services, private 


remittances, and pensions 


Income on investments 


Private capital, net 


Govt. capital 


and grants 


Other receipts, net 


increase in U.S 


short 


term liabilities, and 
U. S. gold sales 


udes US nitribut 


nternational Monet 
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Special factors in 1959 import rise 


In several respects, imports were 

raised during 1959 by special factors. 

The the 

industries were perhaps most 
Th 


thar 


strikes in steel and copper 
impor- 
rise in coffee inventories by 


50 percent is not likely to 


tant 
more 
be repeated this year. Imports of these 
commodities may react rather quickly 
to the improved supply situation here, 


and steel ports will also be affected 


by rising demand and prices abroad. 
In addit mport demand has fallen 
ber, and some other ma- 
this trend can be expected 
n the 
of the industrial materials 
vill the 


reneral de stic business trend, how- 


near future. Im- 


ports ol 


’ 
and supp correspond Lo 


upward movement in 


evel 
manuls Cons 


umer and producers 


croOods ippears to he strong 


Duri early part of this year the 


dencies may temporarily 
contributing to a rise, 
mport figures seem to 
point u t cure on. 


thus 
the 


imports may 


Both exports and 


improvement in 


ivments early this 


year. 
involved are not suffi- 
Stor a reasonable 


ir foreign transactions, and 


balances 
cle velopm ts capital accounts, 
which | ted favorably by 


tempora factors 1959, may in part 


offset the expected improvement in the 


merchand balance 


SERVICES AND MILITARY 
Servi and military transactions in 
1959 were not materially affected 
Military 


sales did not increase over the prev ious 


late 


by special developments. 
year, but the relatively large advances 
which were received from foreign gov- 
ernments during the year may foretell 
some ris this item in the near future. 


Incomes on direct investments were 
than 


larger margin below 1957, although the 


less 1958, and by an even 
size of investments on which these in- 
comes are obtained was larger than in 
these years. The drop in incomes from 
1958 was mainly in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa, suggesting reduced earnings 
in the petroleum and possibly other raw 


541608°—#0 2 
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material producing industries, where 
productive capacity has, temporarily, 
outstripped demand. Higher taxes and 
costs of production may also have con- 
tributed to the decline. 

In the case of Africa, large expenses 
for exploration and development in the 
petroleum industry were charged 
against income. Incomes from invest- 
ments in Europe rose relatively little, 
perhaps because a higher share of the 
earnings was reinvested. 

On the payments side, travel expend- 
itures abroad advanced by” slightly 
over $100 million, which was somewhat 
more than the rise during the recession 
vear of 1958 but less than during the 
previous cyclical upswing in business 
activity and incomes in 1955 and 1956. 

Military the 


fourth were the 
period of 1958, and for 


expenditures during 


quarter less than in 
correspondit cy 
1959 as a whole the decline from the 
preceding vear was close to $300 million. 
The drop affected expenditures in all 
major areas 
One of the 
items was interest paid on Government 


These 


1959. 


fastest rising payments 


securities owned abroad. pay- 


ments doubled from 1958 to he- 


cause of the higher interest rates paid 
the shift of 


liquid assets into that form of invest- 


and consequent foreign 


ment. 
THE CAPITAL OUTFLOW 


The net outflow of funds during the 
fourth 
nonmilitary 


quarter through Government 
grants and capital trans- 
the 


actions was greatly reduced by 


receipts of $285 million of advance 
repayments of debts by foreign govern- 


Aside 


ceipts, the net outflow was 


special re- 
about $500 
$600 


ments. from these 


million, compared with nearly 
million during the same period of 1958. 

A part of this drop was in Western 
Europe which during the fourth quar- 
ter returned more funds to the United 
States 


payments 


even omitting the advance re- 
than moved out in the form 
Most of the 
loan repayments are received from the 


of new grants or credits. 


economically more advanced countries 
in that area, while and 
loans go to the less developed and com- 


new grants 


paratively lower income countries of 
southern Europe. 


7] 


Latin 


Net 


America 


loan disbursements to 


did 


from the preceding quarter, but were 


not change materially 


considerably less than a year earlier 
Asia 


shift in 


and loans to increased, 


The 


from 


Grants 
however Government 


assistance Europe and Latin 
America to Asia and Africa was part of 
a trend which is also evident from the 


data for the entire years 1958 and 1959. 


Private capital outflow below 
previous year 
While the net outflow of private U.S 
the third 


remained lower than in the 


capital rose slightly from 
quarter, it 
comparable period of the previous year 
het private invest- 
billion 


1958. 


For 1959 as a whol 


ments abroad were 52.1 about 
$700 million less than in 
Several offs tting develop- 


The 


movement of direct investment capital 


partly 


ments marked the fourth quarter 


to Latin America seemed to have been 


dominated by a few large return flows, 


which obscured many smaller capital 


outflows, but for the area as a whole 


this wa offs t DY et outflows of 


short-term capital—particularly to 
Re lati 


rm funds were also loaned to 


Venezuela vely large amounts 
of short-t« 
Japan, perhaps—as in previous years 
in connection with cotton sales 

The fourth quarte! outflow of short 
funds the 


quarte! of 


term was the largest since 


first 1957, at which time 


private US banks assisted foreign 
countries in meeting their extraordinary 
“Suez 


dollar demand arising from the 


\\ ith 
tight, the large 


bank credit remaining 


outflow of funds at the 


crisis.”’ 


end of last year was—most likely—a 
temporary development only, attributa- 
ble to special circumstances 

Other 


continued to reflect the relatively 


forms of capital movements 
tight 
credit conditions and the high interest 
rates. Net purchases of foreign stocks 


also remained small during the quarter. 


Direction of capital outflow 


The private capital outflow for the 
year 1959 as a whole shows a large in- 
crease over 1958 in direct investments 
in Europe. This was largely offset by 
an opposite movement of short-term 
capital, reflecting the comparative 
credit conditions in European and U.S. 


financial centers 
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Capital outflows to the other ares the total increase in foreign short- the Latin American countries and from 
declined from 1958 to 1959. In the term assets, which was accumulated by the IMF, which offset some of the 
case of Canada, this was mainly due to foreign private banks and other private sales to Western Europe. 
a’smaller outflow of short- and medium owners Another factor in the decline of gold 
term funds, while direct investment te holders of financial assets are, sales to foreign countries during 1959 
and new issues of securities were slightly . less limited in their choice was the use by them of some of thei 
higher. In Latin America, Asia, and I type of investment than are dollar receipts for the return of ad 
Africa, net direct investments were | ign central banks and _ official vances from the International Mon 
while short- and medium-term loans utions. Consequently, there is a tary Fund and for repayments in ad 
were somewhat high¢ larger chance of foreign funds being 


The decline from 1958 t 1959 in vested outside banks, or bank ad- 





rivate capital outflows y » of the ist d custody accounts, and thus 
The Balance of U.S. 


International Transactions 


Total for ALL AREAS records large advers 
balance in past two years 


major factors limitit t! l in t { escape the present reporting pro- 
balance of payment deficit { ( Che ticht eredit conditions in 
due, at least ir part, tf the tril I this ¢ intry on the one hand, and 
of credits, both absolute and relat limit ms on interest paid on deposits 
{ Ja Sa , : “ae pe } " ‘ie Billion $ 
the major Europea inti y don ec banks on the other, may 


> = 


business activit n Ul | stimulate such investments ALL AREAS 
5 5a 

abro ( rising, ane re t al 1 , . ‘ : i : 

— SY ? Gold sales off as foreigners prefer 

tightening, private cap movements earning assets 

may not continu 

factor in the bala 


vorted increase in holdings of 
lar assets by foreign countries 
they were last vea ; 

, . national institutions in 1959 
$4 billion (including about 


obtained by the IMF as 
additional capital sub- 


Unrecorded transactions complicate 
analysis 
: : Our transactions with WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
As indicated in t ‘ ANNMINg OF I > bi} Oll ale d Lhe het urvestments are nearly in balance; overall deficit results 
review, the outflo OL foOid a 1 on I y forelgene!l in [ Ss. Government se- mainly from transactions with WESTERN 
EUROPE and OTHER AREAS 


in foreign liquid dollar assets + ties. / ; represents about half of 


corded in the availabl atistics las r’s { of -U.S. Govern- 
- : WESTERN EUROPE 
clined more than can be ex ed from mi : ’ to the public 
the reduction in net paym¢ resulting 7 reason for foreign holders of 
from transactions for | timat oll I ( choosing this type ol 
are made or dats i collected on- I was. of course the highe! 
sequently, it must | ssumed that 1 ates than could be obtained 
receipts from ul aU Sactions iro Ul } tn ts with an equal 
CRY ' ; 
have increased LS cree ¢ liquidity since earnings CANADA 
a whole, such receipts were nearly O} tunities here were higher than on 
million, or some $300 million more thar ially liquid investments in the 


in 1958, This rise may be due partl; ajor financial centers abroad, private 


to the fact that th 59 estimates are n financial institutions and other 


still preliminary arn cate "ecelved at fat | pt the Ti liquid funds invested 


a later time may red LATIN AMERICA 


amount. There is also the ibility T m: . the major explanation 
however, that some of the ase W the relatively small increase in 
due to capital infloy v h are n dollars accruing to foreign central banks 
covered by the urren porting yovernments and, at least in part, 
sources. e decline in their purchases of ~ OTHER AREAS 

During 1959, variou “ASI er J ld from $2.3 billion in 1958 to 
taken in the major Eu peal untries { l 1.1 billion in 1959 This oc- 0 Sa 
to reduce restrictions 01 ell itware urred although during that period the 


capital movements | cat ) en n our balance of payments had 
these measures is t 
from $24 million in 1958 1 et gold sales during the fourth ap ey ‘a. 
$500 million in 1959—in re d quarter shrank to $72 million, the Annual 

private long-term investments by fo lowest amount since the end of 1957. 
eigners in the United States. Another ‘The recent decline was accelerated by 


Department of Commerce, Office of Busine 








is the large share (over two-thirds) of large U.S. gold purchases from one of 
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contractual obligations, of 
to the USS. 


vance ol 
debts owed 


some of the 


Government 


Summary view 


Tl e chart 


and 


on page 8 covering the 
receipts payments in the 
national transactions was designed for 
the twofold purpose of bringing out 


inter- 


the size of the various segments of the 
the 
been 


payments account and 


have 


balan f 


1958 which 


59 changes, 


reviewed the foregoing discussion. 


BALANCE WITH MAJOR 
AREAS 


t on page 10 covering major 
ctions shows the geographi- 
the $3.7 billion 
payments deficit in 1959 
$1.4 billion additional 
the IMF 
this resulted 
from oul with Western 
Europe and $2.3 billion from our net 
and Africa. Our 
Latin America were 
with pay- 


cal dist I ition of 
balance 

exclusive of the 
capital contribution to 
About $1.8 billion of 


transactions 


payments to Asia 
transactions with 


closely inh 


more balance, 
ments exceeding receipts by about $300 
with Canada showed a 


$140 


Thnigse 


million: 


surplus receipts by about 
million 


In aadcatt 


ce ipts ol 


had 


it $500 million from inter- 


the U.S net re- 
from unallocated, 


of all 


aside 


national Itions, 
unrecorded 


the 


and from total 

transactions again from 

recent contribution to the IMF. 
This 


since 


eral pattern has prevailed 
except for 
Western 


y positive 


1957 when our 


j a) 


balance with Europe was 
temporaril 

A surplus or deficit in our balance 
of payments with any one region or 
not indicate whether 


does 


eountry 

this region or country is spending more 
dollars than it is currently receiving 
or whether it is drawing on, or ac- 
cumulating dollar or gold reserves. In 
fact, of the $24 billion of gold and 
liquid - dollat accumulated by 
foreign countries and international or- 
ganizations from 1950 to 1959, Western 
European countries accounted for about 
$15.5 billion, all of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania for $2.5 billion (which includes 
nearly $1 billion), and 


assets 


Japan with 
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Latin America for about $900 million. 
Canada, which consistently spent here 
more than we spent there, accumulated 
during that over $2 billion, 
and international organizations nearly 
$3 billion. 


period 


The international flow of dollars 
Thus, it that a large part 
of the dollars received by Asia and 
Africa as a result of transactions with 
the United either spent 
or deposited elsewhere, presumably in 


appears 


states are 


Europe. Europe uses a part of its 
net dollar receipts for 
Canada, thus enabling the latter to 
meet its deficit with the United States 
and, in addition, to increase its dollar 


payments to 


holdings. 

The direction of the flow 
through Latin America is dif- 
ficult to determine, and may be changed 
by unrecorded transactions (or errors in 
the estimates the 
recorded transactions by the United 
with that relatively 
Furthermore, it is affected by 


dollar 
more 


since balance of 


States area is 
small, 
various special conditions such as the 
refining of Venezuelan oil in the Nether- 
land’s West in the bal- 
ance of payments compilations—ap- 
pears as a transfer of funds to Latin 
America by the “Other countries”’ area, 


Indies which 


rather than a direct payment to Latin 
America by the United States, which 
imports and pays for much of this 
petroleum. 

In 1958 
U.S. 


and 1959, however, unless 
receipts from unrecorded trans- 
actions have increased substantially, 
dollars appear to have moved from the 
United States through Latin America 
to other countries—presumably mostly 
to Europe. 

US. payments to the interna- 


particularly private 


net 
tional institutions 
capital invested in the International 
Bank—represented an indirect dollar 
flow going mostly to the less developed 
countries which were the principal 
recipients of the loans, and from there 
to the countries—including the United 
States the funds were 
expended. 

The chart on page 10 shows the simi- 
larity in the cyclical movement of our 
overall balance of payments with our 
balance of payments with 
The balance on ma- 


where loan 


regional 
Western Europe. 


I] 


jor transactions with Japan (complete 
data on transactions between Japan 
and the United States are not available 
at this time) since 1955 would generally 
reinforce the movement of our Euro- 
pean balance. The large improvement 
in our balance in 1957 and the subse- 
quent deterioration in 1958, however, 
was also due to our transactions with 
the underdeveloped countries, including 
Latin America 
For the longer 
foreign balance, our transactions 
America the 
Eastern 


run trend in oul 
with 
and less 


the 


Canada, Latin 


developed countries in 


Hemisphere are also important. 
In 1959, 
improved somewhat, but still remained 


our balance with Canada 
far below what it had been before 1958 
The U.S. deficit with all other regions 
Net payments to the under- 
the Inter- 
about $300 


increased 
countries and 
national Bank 
million, and those to Western Europe 


$500 million 


developed 
rose by 
and Japan by about 


Net 


course, 


Europe were, of 
the 
extraordinary debt repayments of over 
$400 million. Our deficit on ordinary 
transactions with Europe and Japan, 
for the first 
able exceeded 
suggesting that the 
contributing to the decline in our bal- 
Most 
of the adverse movement apparently 
took place in the first half of the year 
The deficit Western 
during the second half of 1959 (adjusted 
to exclude the debt repay- 
ments) was no larger than during the 


payments to 


limited by earlier noted 


and by a consider- 
that of 1953, 
cyclical 


time 
margin 
factors 


ance were reinforced by others 


with Europe 


advance 


corresponding period a vear earlier, and 
that cyclical and 
favorable (e.g., 
have 


this may indicate 


certain other factors 


our rising cotton sales) may 
changed the rising trend of the 2 pre- 
vious years. with the 
countries of Asia and Africa during the 


same period did not show a similar 


Transactions 


improvement. 

The special factors mentioned earlier 
which can be expected to improve our 
overall balance of payments early this 
vear—such as the deliveries of jet air- 
planes now on order, or changes in 
international trade in steel and steel 
products as a consequence of the ending 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Business Expanding Investment in 1960— 
Expects Higher Sales 


Businessmen 
plant and equip 
$37 billion in 1960 
1959, and they repo1 
ment outlays will rise thi 
All major industry 
higher outlays this 
manufacturers repo 
billion (25 perce! 
an additional $1 
These iInvestn 
companied by expes 
increases in sales 
achieved in 1959 
forward to an 8 pe! 
trade companies 
The in 


ipations were report 


crease. 


in late January 
survey conducted 
by the Office o B 
the Securities 


sion. 


Outlays back to 1957 peak 


If capital exp 
according to thi 
current dollars this 
as high as it wa 
peak, and some $6 
recession year 1958 
the latest anticipatior 
lays in the past few 
table 1. 

The quarterly data i 
ness is planning to increase its 
ment from the seasonally adjuste 
penditures of $33% billion (annu: 
in the final quarter of 1959 to a 
$35 billion in the current quarter and to 


round 


move ahead again in the sec ond q larter 


to $37 billion. The rise in actual spend- 
ing for the final quarter reflected small 
increases in manufacturing, mining and 


12 





cial investment, offset in part 
reases in the railroad and public 
industries. The fourth quarter 


was below earlier expectations, 


robably mirrored one of the con- 


the steel strike 
t quartel! expenditure repre- 
large upward revision over pre 
xpectations for the same period 
ts planned rises, after seasonal 
in all the major groups ex- 
About $1 billion of the 
advance is attributable to 
ng and a large part of this 
n durable goods industries 
oup is contributing the 


isonally adjusted rise in the 


With a $37 billion outlay for the 
whole year 1960 and ar average rate of 
half, a 


second half seasonally adjusted annual 


about $36 billion in the first 


rate of $38 billion is implied 


Recovery in output stimulates invest- 


The survey thus indic 
segment of the economy, l 
agged recovery that | observed 
in the other postwar Dusiness cycles 
The main force behind currently 
planned advance is to be found in the 
rise 1n overall output and the unprove- 
ment in profits that have occurred over 


the past 2 vears Real gross national 





1960 Investment Programs 


Anticipate extension of cyclical recovery 


Billion Dollars 
40 . 
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1956 1957 


Half Yearly Totals, Seasonally Adjusted, at Annual Rates 


1958 1959 
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product has risen about 10 percent from 
r ° . . 

the recession low in the first quarter of 

1958 

flection in, the rise in profits, and favor- 


This economic recovery finds re- 


able expectations in the near-term, and 
this advanicé has increased the volume 
of internal funds available for invest- 
ment 


It should he 
vestment expenditures last year and in 


borne in mind that in- 


1958 were low relative to other postwar 
The 


ment outlays to gross national product, 


vears. ratio of plant and equip- 


for example, in these 2 years was less 
than at any other time in the postwar 
In manufacturing particularly, 
in strength of the current 


period. 
where the ma 
advance lies, outlays relative to the 
stock of plant and equipment in place 


were likewi at postwar lows. 


MANUFACTURERS PACE 
RISE 


Manufa 
from 2 years of comparatively low fixed 


turing firms are recovering 


the planned outlay of $15 
for 1960 is 
current high in output. 


investment 
more in 


billion scheduled 
line with thy 


All the 


increases and in 11 of the 15 groups the 


major industries are planning 


amounts to one-sixth or 
According to the 


percentage rise 
more (see table 2 
survey, building construction and equip- 
ment expel ditures are expected to rise 
by approximately the same proportions. 


While th 


stantial and 


manufacturing rise is sub- 
( xpected to be the main 
factor in tment growth later in the 


year, it does not appear al the moment 
to he of Li 


1955—56 


me character as the rise in 
nanyv instances the rise is 
w rates, and for a major- 


vidual industries the 1960 


from rathe 
ity of the i 
projectio! ire still lower than they 


were in 1956—57, which witnessed rec- 


ord investment by most manufacturing 
industries. Exceptions are electrical 


rubber, where new 
the 


clay and glass indus- 


machinery and 


highs are being established, and 
steel and stone, 
tries where the annual figures are about 
the same as previous peaks. 


Although the 


result in a sizable enlargement of manu- 


present programs will 


facturing there are several 


reasons for believing that the supply 


capac ity, 


situation is relatively favorable so that 
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expansion of capacity is not generally 
of overriding importance in the current 
programs. Over the past year whole- 
sale prices have been essentially un- 
changed despite the large rise in GNP; 
wholesale prices other than farm and 
food are up only about 1 percent. 

The situation 
improved 
very rapid recovery of the steel industry 
after the end of the steel strike. Rela- 
tive to sales, unfilled order backlogs 


delivery has also 


as seen for example, in the 


have changed comparatively little since 
the close of 1958. The rise in durable 
goods manufacturers’ unfilled 
has just about matched the 10 percent 


orders 


growth in sales in the past year, so that 
the backlog ratio was no higher at the 
end of 1959 than a year earlier, when 
it was the lowest year-end ratio since 
1949. 


Metals picture mixed 


After 2 


capital outlays, 


successive lower 


the 
about 


years of 
steel companies 


expect to invest $1.7 billion 
in 1960—two-thirds more than they 
did in 1959. The quarterly 


indicate a rise in seasonally adjusted 


figures 


expenditures throughout the year; the 
implied seasonally adjusted rate in the 
second half is as high as the previous 
record in the third quarter of 1957. 
While some of this industry’s planned 
1960 investment represents a catching 
up on work originally scheduled for the 
second half of 1959, and possibly some 
replacements deferred from 1958, it 
that the 
requires substantial facilities for finish- 


should be noted industry 


ing and raw materials production to 


complement the large increases in new 
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ingot facilities that were introduced in 
1957-58. 

Outlays of nonferrous metals pro- 
ducers 1959—a year of 
strike interrupted production—for the 
This industry ts 


declined in 


second A) ear in a row 
planning a one-fifth increase in capital 
spending this year, which would bring 
outlays to about half those of 1957. 
This year will see a slight pickup for 
aluminum producers, attributable main- 
ly to resumption of work on a new 
plant that: was deferred in 1958 because 
Other 


planned larger 


of slack demand nonferrous 
metals producers have 
increases over 1959 
While 1959 
primary aluminum shipments, the in- 
1 


witnessed a record in 


dustry hay had since 1957 a good Gly 
The 


capacity 


$ . 
margin of} capacity over output. 


gap was narrowed last year 
while 
but 


rose only 4 _ percent output 


increased by one-fourth opera- 
tions around year-end were still only 


slightly over 80 percent of capacity. 


Durable goods generally up 


Elsewhere among durable voods pro- 
ducers, an unusually large rise has been 
programed in the motor vehicle indus- 
try, although from a comparatively low 
1959. 
scheduled by the two machinery groups 
The the 


first half of 1960 represents a new peak 


Large advances have also been 


seasonally adjusted rate in 


for the electrical group, while planned 
outlays by the nonelectrical machinery 
the 


stone, 


high for 


rr 
lhe 


WwW hich showed 


imply a new 
half of the year. 


try, 


industry 
second 
clay and glass indus 


a pronounced gain in investment in 


Table 1.—Actual and Anticipated Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


[B 





Manufacturing 


Durable goods industr 


Nondurable good 


Mining 
Railroad 


Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


Total 








Source; U 8S. Department of Commerce, Offi 
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1959 favored by record construction, is 


for the coming 


planning a further ris 
year. 


Petroleum resumes rise 


The integrated petroleum producers 
expect to increase their capital outlays 
by 18 percent, 2 years of 


investment If 


following 
lowered realized, the 
plans would bring expenditures 
group half way back to the peak of 
1957. The advance is widespread, by 
company. 

The breakdown in table 3 of actual 


hy this 


and projected investment by type of 
firms 


expenditure, recorded by ac- 
counting for about four-fifths of 1959 
capital outlays, reveals important dif- 
ferences. The large 


for refining, marketing and trai sporta- 


oy erall mel eAnse 18 
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tion, with refining showing the largest 
The rise in refinery expend- 


since 


advance. 


itures is perhaps unexpected 
refinery operations rose only slightly 
year saw the 


rate of refinery capacity utiliza- 


last over 1958, which 
lowest 
tion in the postwar period. 

Only 
production purposes, which account for 
more than half the aggregate outlays. 


The industry has been hampered in the 


a small rise is projected for 


recent period by an excess of domestic 
capa iby 10] crude production, even 
though imports have been put under a 
quota. Oil well completions rose slightly 
in 1959 after declining for 4 consecutive 
the 


still substantially below the 1955 peak 


years but number completed was 


veal 
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Other nondurables ahead 

Chemical producers are planning a 
sharp step-up in capital outlays in 1960 
and the second half is expected to be 
at a record rate. The rubber industry 
already at a peak in the second 
of 1959 and anticipates a further 


was 
half 
rise in the coming year. 
The for the 
paper industries are less than average 
Under the 
demand for 


textiles and apparel, textile investment 


increases textiles and 
for all nondurable goods 
influences of increased 
recovered markedly last year from the 
low and is expected to increase further 
However, falling off 
after midyear is suggested by the data 


some 


this year. 


Paper companies also in- 


supplied. 


creased investment last year and ex- 


pect more in 1960. 
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Manufacturing Plant and Equipment Expenditures by Major Industries 


Planned outlays in most industries well above 


recession lows but below 1957 peaks 
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Table 2.—Manufacturing Plant and Equip- 
ment Expenditures: 1960 Anticipations 
as Percent of 1959, and 1957 or 1956 Peak 
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1960 as per- 
cent of 


1950 1957 or 





Total 125 | 
133 | 
; 
1A7 | 
119 
142 


Durable goods 








merce, Office of Business 
Kxchange Commission 


ADVANCE IN 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Investment by nonmanufacturing in- 


expected to $1% 


a record $22 billion. 


dustries increase 
billion 
The overall 
that in 1959 


This vear 


1960 to 
rain is about the same as 
is expected to see another 
capital expenditures 
they 
programed acquisition 
The pat- 


large increase in 


by domest airlines as move 


ahead Oo! then 


of turbu ( 


tern witl 


powered aircraft 

this year is one of a very 
high rate cheduled to be achieved in 
the 
This depe 
in the timing of actual deliveries 

Aceording 
Air Transport 


carriers have scheduled a doubling of 


first half, followed by a decrease. 


ds. of course, to some degree 


to data compiled by the 
Association, domestic 
turbo-jet deliveries from. 1959-to 1960 
and a sizable decrease in deliveries of 
the 
costly 


smaller capacity, and much-less- 


turbo-props. Because progress 


payments are customarily made for 


this type of 
in a buildup stage of production lag 


equipment the deliveries 


somewhat behind actual expenditures. 


Last year trucking companies re- 


ported a large increase, halting a 3-year 


decline in investment. Trailer pro- 


duction rose about 50 percent from 


1958 to 1959 while domestic truck 


sales were up more than one-third; 
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in both eases early 1960 figures showed 
sizable gains over a year ago. For 
1960, trucking companies have sched- 
uled a further rise in equipment ac- 
quisitions. Bus companies’ investment 
programs, which have changed little 
in recent years, indicate a small rise 
in the year ahead. Independent oil 
pipeline companies and marine trans- 
portation firms are scheduling moderate 


increases in expenditures for 1960. 
Utilities investment large 


Capital outlays by the electric utili- 
fell last year, 
the largest annual reduction in the 
postwar period. This stemmed from 
the earlier cutbacks in new capacity 


ties about 10 percent 


additions that were brought about by 
the slowing down and leveling of electric 
energy output in late 1957 and early 
1958. 

With power production recovering in 
mid-1958 and currently at a record, 
the electric companies have increased 
their inyestment ‘and are planning a 
7 percent advance in outlays over 1959. 
The quarterly pattern points to a small 
rise in the first half of this year, fol- 
lowed by a strong advance in the 
second. 

Evidence of the advance is further 
seen in new data recently compiled 
through this survey pertaining to the 
The total 


regar¢ lless 


value of work initiated. 


value of new work started 
date—de- 
1957 to 
1959 but is expected to increase sub- 
stantially in Actual 
penditures show much less fluctuation 


the 


completion 
from 


of anticipated 
clined quite markedly 


this year. eXx- 


initiated because, 


than projects 


Table 3.—Expenditures of Petroleum Manu- 
facturing Firms, by Type of Outlays 


Billions of dollars] 


1959 | 1960 an 
t ted 





Production 
Transportation... 
Refining 
Marketing -. 
Other ! 


Total 








1. Also includes expenditures of manufacturers of coal 
products 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 


Economics, and Securiti and Exchange Commission 
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with a very long lead time, outlays 


in any given year are made not only 
on new projects in the same year but 
also on those initiated one and two 
years earlier. 

Newly 


years (in billions of 


follows: 


started projects in recent 


dollars) are as 


1957 
1958 
1959 


1960 anticipated 


rp ts 
The gas companies expect a ¢ percent 
little 
The quarterly 


after changing 


1959. 


rise this year, 


from 1958 to 
pattern of these expenditures has been 
quite erratic. Seasonally adjusted oul- 
lays fell in the third quarter of 1959 
and again rather sharply in the final 
quarter of the year, as a result of the 
steel strike. A substantial pickup has 
been scheduled in the first half of 1960 
followed by the 


some reduction in 


second half. 


Moderate increase for railroads 


Railroad investment is importantly 
both 
in the second 


affected by traffic and earnings 
of which were hard hit 
half of 1959 

only a 
In 1959, net railway operat- 


The railroads at present 
report moderate increase for 
this year. 
ing income was lower than in 1958 and 
the lowest since 1949 

The rise is attributable primarily to 
outlays for road; equipment expendi- 
tures are not yel programed to increase 
Expenditures for equipment—in large 
part freight had fallen to a re- 
cession low at the end of 1958 but were 
the third 


quarter of 1959 in line with the recovery 


cars 


rapidly increased through 


of industrial output Fourth quarter 
1959 deliveries were cut sharply but a 
recovery in outlays has been 
for the 


quarters of this year 


rood 


scheduled first and second 


A large leasing program, which is 


important in this rise, is expected to 


be completed this summer, and a 
decline in expenditures in this partic-~ 
ular segment is suggested for the second 
half of 1960. It should 


passing that surveys 
found the railroads to be conservative 


be noted in 


previous have 


regarding second-half year outlays 





Rise in commercial investment 

The upturn in capital expenditures 
by retail firms continued through 1 
at an accelerated pac 


159 
| he seasonally 


adjusted outlays in the 


of 1959 equaled the previous re 


final qi 
reached in 1956 
volume has _ not 
earlier peak. 


Retailers’ plan 


1960 


fable 4.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U.S. Business, 


Manufacturing 
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as those for companies in the service gramed an increase to a new record 

call further advance in 1960. 
over 1959 though in this area some of 


Acti 


industries for a Actual outlays in 1959 were 


$2% billion, slightly higher than in 1958. 


ial outlays are not planned very 
ahead However, in the large 
operations, development of new shop- 
ping centers is continuing, and this 
important stimulus to 
both commercial firms 


state developers. 


RESULTS VERSUS 
ANTICIPATIONS 
provides an Last year at this time business pro- 
jected a 4-percent 
over 1958. 


investment by rise in investment 
Final figures for 1959 show 


that actual expenditures were up 6 


and real ( 
T} 


mmunications firms have pro- 


1957-60 





Dural 
Primary ir : 
Primary nonferr 
Electrical m 
Machinery, ex 
Motor vehicle 
Transportati 
Stone, clay, 
Other durable 
Nondurable good 
Food and be 
Textile-mill pr 
Paper and al 
Chemicals ar 
Petroleun 
Rubber prod 
Other nondur 
Mining 
Railroads 
Transportation, other th 
Public utilities 
Communications 


Commercial and other 


Total 


Manufacturing 
Dur 

I 

Prim 

Electric 

Mac 

M« 

Transpor 

Nondurat 
Food 
Text 
Paper 

Chen 

Pet 

Mining 

Railroads 

Transportation, other 

Public utilities 


Commercial and other 


Total 





Seasonally Adjusted at Annual 








1960 


March 


percent. The results of the 
were thus again good, with the differ- 


survey 


ence being less than the average for the 
postwar pe riod. 
Less 


made by 


-than-anticipated outlays were 
manufacturing indus- 


the difference was less than 


many 
wher 
and in public utilities 


tries, 
2 percent, 


the deviation was about 8 percent. 


where 

All 
than 
com- 


spent more 
ylanned In dollar the 
I 


mercial group, which is a special prob- 


other major groups 


terms, 


these anticipatory surveys, 
ible for a difference of more 
and 


lem area 
was respol 
than $1 
anticipated expenditures. 
There is 


it not beer 


billion between actual 


had 
for the tie-up of the steel 


reason to believe that 


and its resultant direct and in- 


effects, last 


flow 


direct year’s investment 


might have been somewhat larger. 


Aggregate spending in the first half of 
1959 


was at a seasonally adjusted an- 
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nual rate of $31.6 billion, or about the 
same as the figure anticipated for this 
period one year ago. However, the 
rapid improvement in business that had 
occurred in the first half caused business 
to raise its sights somewhat regarding 
investment in the half; the 
anticipated 1959 spending as published 
September Survey showed a 9 


second 


in the 
percent rise over 1958. 

Actual spending for 1959 fell about 
midway between the March and Sep- 
tember anticipations. Part of the dif- 
ference between these two anticipations 
reflects the tendencies of smaller firms 
to understate plans in their earlier re- 
Actual shortfalls in 
the 


ported programs.! 


the half 


second from summer 


Higher Sales in 


BUSINESSMEN in all major lines 
hold favorable sales anticipations for 
The available data are summa- 
rized in table 5. Manufacturing firms 
expect 1960 sales to be 8 percent higher 
than those of 1959, with durable goods 


1960. 


producers showing a 10 percent rise and 
nondurable goods companies projecting 
a 6 percent rise. In durables, the largest 
anticipated rise is in the iron and steel 
industry, but this is from an abnormally 
low base. The expectations of most of 
the other durable goods industries are 
not greatly different relatively from the 
durable average, though aircraft pro- 
ducers foresee only a slight gain. 
Among nondurables producers, the 
paper and chemical companies antici- 
pate larger-than-average advances while 
food and beverage, textile and petrole- 
um firms expect relatively smaller gains. 
As of this January, the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of manufacturers’ 
sales was running about 3% percent 
above the 1959 total, so that in view of 
the annual 1960 sales forecast a further 


! Since 1957, an upward adjustment has been made in the 
annual manufacturing programs to allow for this tendency. 
I'he reporting samples in the commercial and nonrail trans- 
portation industries have been greatly erlarged in recent 
years. Experience with the new samples has indicated that 
small firms in these areas also tend to understate full year 
an upward adjustment was in- 


programs. For this reason, 


troduced in the 1960 programs 
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anticipations were pronounced in the 
case of manufacturing, especially in the 
case of primary metals, electric and 
gas utilities and railroads. 

Within manufacturing, most of the 
durable goods industries spent less than 
planned, with the stone, clay and glass 
and miscellaneous durable group being 
In nondurables, petroleum 
and fell 
short while all other groups exceeded 
The largest firms 
but 


exceptions. 
chemical firms significantly 
} ad 


fell 


short by a considerable margin, actually 


expectations. 
projected a rise for last year 


spending somewhat less than in 1958 
The other firms invested more than the 
small increases that were anticipated in 


the early reporting. 


1960 Anticipated 


rise is implied after the beginning of 
the year. 


The 


durable and 


both 


holds 


sales, though 


same situation for 


nondt rable 


there is considerable variation by in- 


dustry. In steel, for example, no 


(Continued on page 20) 
Increases, 1958-59 
1959-60. by 


Sales 
Increases, 


Table 5.—Actual 
and Anticipated 
Industry 





Manufacturing 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel 


Nonferrous met 
trical nu 

Machinery, excey 

Stone, clay and 


Nondurable goods 


Food and beverag 

Textile mill products 
Paper and allied pro 
Chemicals and allied produc 
Petroleum products 


Trade 


Retail 


W holesale 
Public utilities 


Electric 
Gas 








1, Preliminary. 


Source: U.S. Department of 
Economics, and Securities and 
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na’ 1,984 
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Table 2.—U.S. Balance of Payments by Areas— 





Exports of goods and services, total 
Military transfers under grants, 
net, total. 

d services, total 


Other goods a 
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Balance on goods and ser 
Total 
Excluding military tra 
Unilateral transfer 
countries 


net 


Total 
transfers 


Excluding militar 


U.S. capital, net /outflo 
total 
Private, net, total 


Foreign capital, ne 
], total. 


Dire 


Gold saies {purchases 
United States. 


Errors and omissions and 
of funds foreign 


ceipts by foreiy 


between 


1 areas 


transfers 


areas ire 


net, 
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The Balance of International 
Payments 
(Continued from page 11) 


W ill 


mostly with the 


steel strike oul 


of the 
balance of payments 


improve 


more advanced countries 


business Aactl\ 


The cyclical rise 1n 


in these countries may ilso help 
improve our balance with the m but 


enificantly our 


; 


far this has not affected si 
balance with the less developed 
That had not been the cas¢ 


previous 


tries. 
the 
except for 1957, and there may be sol 


business cycle eithe 
question whether the current upswi 
will go to the same extent as it did 
that year. 
A basic improven 

foreign balance does not depet d 
the extent of change with any particular 
It will depend mainly 


position ni all 


area. upol n 


strengthening in our 
markets where we meet the competi 
of other industrial nations, and to so 
extent 
actions, which are 


upon changes in other trans 
contributing 


Wavs and m 


achieve this improveme! 


adverse balance 


being sought. 





Rise in Industrial Output 


(Contir lf om page ¢ 


materials, with little changes 


in-process.’ 
Chemical firms hav¢ 

tories since the beginning 

the rise relatively less than the 


he 


ratio is thus below a yeal ago. Inver 


sion in sales. current stocks 
tory building was widespread among t] 
major chemical subgroups over the pa 
year, but there was no further risé 
stocks during the opening month 
1960. 
New business above last year 

New orders placed with manufac- 
turers in January were down somewhat 
from those in December, and were up 
from last year in both durable and no 


durable goods. Ordering of machinery 
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and equipment, as would be expected 
from the advance in plant and equip- 
ment investment reviewed in a major 
this issue, is one-sixth higher 
earlier. A 


advance from a year ago was 


articl 


than a yeal particularly 


Strikine 
recorded by firms making industrial 
macninery 

new 


January business as compared 


th that for December was maintained 
electrical machinery grouping as 
communications-electronic com- 

ported an appreciable rise in 

ting such seasonally corrected 
should be given 
to the 


consideration 


he calendar position and 


cation of weather. 


the nonautomotive transporta- 
equipment group, new orders have 

a general downward trend since 
1959. Railroad equipment order- 
ently improved but it has not 
vigor the 


The aircraft indus- 


real because of 


profits. 


| 


rder business has been off, but 


group works on large backlogs of 


nse and commercial jet contracts. 


slide-off in new orders placed 
a irable voods product rs outside 
the transportation equipment field was 


marked in January 8 percent and 


concentrated in fabricated metal 
lts 


ed for so short a period, especially 


was 


products significance cannot be 
ass 
kground of recent disrup- 

of schedules There was a mod- 


se in incoming business, on a 
ly adjusted basis, of nonferrous 


al col 


npanies 
Backlogs substantial 


unfilled orders held by 


the end of 


ogs ol 
voods produc ers al 
ary were $3 billion above a year 
Much of the increase had occurred 
ng the earlier part of 1959, and sub- 
sequel tly there has been relatively little 
change in the volume of outstanding 
orders 
Backlogs contracted in January as 
topped The 
centered in primary metals 


sh pments new orders. 
reduction 
and transportation equipment as these 


suppliers made deliveries in large quan- 


March 1960 


tities. For the latter group, the Janu- 
ary decrease represents the continuation 
of a downtrend which has reduced back- 
logs nearly $1 billion, or 6 percent over 
the year. Among other durable goods, 


backlogs remained close to record totals 





Business Expanding Invest- 
ment in 1960 


(¢ 'ontinued fron 


further change is implic¢ d after January 
but both machinery groups—especially 


nonelectrical—indicate further  ad- 
vances; the latter is generally consistent 
with the anticipated rise 1n equipment 


Electrical 


vily weighted 


outlays through 1960. ma- 


chinery sales are more hea 


voo0ds 


by consumer and defens« 


} 
{ 


turing, tne 


In nondurable manufac 


interesting aspect of the sales anti Ipa- 
tions is that they imply as sharp a rise 


FfOOUsS 


after January as do those of hard 


producers. This is becaust in &a number 


ol important lines—textiles papel 


y sales 


troleum and rubber—the Januar’ 


were either lower or no higher than the 


1959 monthly averag 


The sales forecasts nough not so 


firmly based as the investment 


pro- 


grams—are important, of cours 


determination of the latte: 
come of the sales project 
erally beyond the control of 
ual firm and surprises 01 
ments with respect to sales ex 
with resultant profit effects 

led to adjustments from plar 


ment in the same direction. 


Realization of 1959 sales expectations 


Last year’s sales anticipations proved 


to be conservative, as has 


been the cast 


during recovery periods in the past 
4 percent as 


Most 


industries 


Manufacturers’ sales rose | 
against the anticipated 9 percent 
individual manufacturing 
enjoyed higher sales than predicted with 
steel, of course, being an important ex- 
ception. The same pattern of under- 
statement in the projections was evi- 
This 


is so after taking into account the price 


dent in trade and public utilities 


changes that occurred. 
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Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 





ation of the data publishe din the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Stati tical Supplement 
data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 


to sources of mor thly 


e are a contin 
) 


Br SINESS T hat volume (price Sv 25 contains 


back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides 


monthly (or quarterly 
a de scription of each series and references 
STATISTICS are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 


idded or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 BusiNgss 
the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
1959 issu Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 


ertain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion i 


in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 


1e compilers, and are subject to their 
1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : Febru 
Mare Apr May une July Aug 


BUSINESS STATISTICS , ~~ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


81. % 81.4 
4 45.0 
36. 36.4 





vernment sales are not deducted 


( 
shown as a component of gross national product 


"Includes inventory valuation adjustment 2G 
lisposable income over personal consumption expenditure 





S-2 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


== 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
deseriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1958 and 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 


Seasonally acijuste 
Total persora! in 


Wage and salary 
Commodity-produ 
Manufacturing 
Distributive tr 
Service industries 

Government 
Other labor 
Proprietors’ income 

Business and profe 

Farn 


Rental income of p« 
Dividend 
Persona! intere 
Transfer payment 
Less persona 


Total nonagricultur 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly t 


All industrie 
Manufacturing 


durable 
Nondurable 


Mining 
Railroad 
Transportatic 
Public utilit 
Commer 


Seasonally adju 
All industrie 


Manufacturing 
Durable g« 
Nondurable g 


Mining 
Railroad 
Transport 
Public utilitie 
Commer ! 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts fr 
payment 


Farm 1 
Crop 
Live 


ID 
M 
Pe 

e 


Index 
] 


t 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Revised Federal Re 


Unadjusted, tot 
By industry 
M anufactur 
Durable 
Nor 
Mir 
Urtilit 


r Revised 
expenditure 
tRevised seric 
such ! 
classifi< 
». 6 of the J 


I , 
trial Productior 





March 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


— 95 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ~ | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| | ape 
| March April May | June | July | August 


7 
Febru 
ary } ry 


Septem- 
ber 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION— Continued 
¢ j Physical Volum Con 


100 








S-—4 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS March 1960 


Unless otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are s 
BUSINESS STATISTIC 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES 


Nondurab\ 
Manufacturing 


of mont! 


Manufacturing 
Durable goo 
Nondurab! 


Wholesale tr 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORII 
AND ORDEI 
Sales, value (unadjust 
Durable 


Prima 


hiners 
t 


Transport 
Motor v 
Lumber 
Stone, clay, 
Nondurabk 
Food and 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
-etroleun 
Rubber 
Sales, value 
Durable 
Primary 
ron and 
Fabricate 
Mact 
Ele 
Transport 
Motor ve 
Lumber 


Stone, cl 


Food and 
Tobacco 
Textil 
Paper 
Chen 
Petroleun 
Rubber 


ent 


snufacturing and trade 


r retail and wholesale trad 





March 1960 


niess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 


Inventor month—Continued 
Book v " mil. of dol 


Durat ustries, total 9 do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


of dol 


do 


BUSINESS POPULATION 


Janu 
wy 


SURV 


Febru- 
ary 


| 


EY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
1959 


July August 


| arch | pri June 


1960 








INDUSTRIAI 


AND COMMERCIAI 


FAILURES 


varately 


acco, 


@ Includes textil 
apparel, petroleum, chen 


data for Hawaii appear in the 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices 1 ] f: 


Crops 
Commer 
Cotton 
Feed gratr 


Food alr 


Fruit 
Oil-bearineg « 
Potatoe r 


Tobacco 


tock and 
rod 


Housing 
Gas and 
Hou efurr 
Rent 

Medical 


Personal car 


Reading 

Transport 
Privat 
Public 

Other goods 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


S. Departmer 


ed goo 
y durability 
Nondurab 
Durable goa 


Farm products 
Fruits and 
Grains 


sivest« 


troleurn 


Furniture, 
Appliance 
Furniture, | 
tadio ree 


taxes, and wage rate er le ta prior equest ; : ta not shown r "For actual 


modities, see respective 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


j j j j 7 j 
Janu Febru- | yropop \ Septem 
ary | ary March I | fay 


| | 
June | July | August 





COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


WHOLESALE PRICES<°—Continued 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLL 


4 
AND REAL ESTATE 


CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACI 





iollows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 43.9 nuary); consumer prices, 47.7 (January). 


th data for Sent ber 1955; unpublished revisions (prior to N ' 1958) will be shown lat¢ 


v l : epte l r 
anvary—Septem ber 1958 are shown in the November 1959 issue of “Constr i Activity” report of Bureau of the Census. 





S-8 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS ee 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
Construction contracts in 48 ‘ " 
Valuation, total 


Public ownershir 

Private ownerst 

By type of bu 
Nonresidentia 
Residential 
Public w rk 
Utilities 


Engineering constructior 
Contract award | 


Highway concrete + 
Total 
Airport 
Roads 
Streets and 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 


New permanent nonfart 
Unadjusted 
Total, private 


Privatels 
n metrop 
Publicly owr 
Seasonally adju 
Privately ow 


Residential constructio 
laces 
New dwelling units, t 
Privately financed 
Units in 1-famil 
Units in 2-f 
Units in n 
Publicly fin 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Comn 
American Appra 
Average, 30 citic 
Atlanta 
New York 
San Francis« 
St. Louis 
Associated Gener 
E. H. Boeck? 
Average, 20 cit 
Apartment 
Brick ar 
Brick and 
Brick and \ 
Commerc 
Brick and 
Brick 1 stee 
Brick and r 
Frame 
tee] 
Residence 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering } 
Building 
Construct 
Bu. of Pub] 


conecret 


Con posite 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output inde 


REAL ESTATI 


for the pre 
products 
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1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ‘alr | | Sante ls oof — 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Janu- —_ March | April May June July August |* —y October | Nove™- | -—~¥ - Febru 


| } 





DOMESTIC TRADE 








ADVERTISING 
ndex, seas. adjusted 
1947-49= 100 
do 


do 


do 
do 


1950-52= 100 


Re 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


18, 600 18,7 , 33: 18, 054 


RETAIL TRADE 


6, 435 } », 41% 6, 240 
3, GF : 3, 57 3, 410 
7 3, 178 


232 


do 
do 


) stores. .do 


group do 
s lo 
j 


ers Yi 
da 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 





ita for Alaska and Hawaii are include 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Conti 


re 


Estimated inventoric 
Book value (ur 
Durable go 
Nondurable g 


Book value (sea 

Durable good 
Automotive gr 

Furniture ar 
Lumber, buil 


Nondurable g¢ 
Apparel grout 

Food group 

General mer 
Firms with 4 or more 
Estimated sales (ur 
Firms with 11 or more 
Estimated sales (un 


Apparel group ¢ 
Men's and boy 
Women’s apparel! 
Shoe stores 


Drug and propriet 
Eating and drinking 
Furniture, bome 


General merch 
Department 
Variety store 

Grocery store 

Lannber, bu 

Tire, battery 


Estimated sale 


Apparel group 
Men’s and 
Women’s app 
Shoe store 


Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinkir 
Furniture, homeft 


; 
lise 


General merchiar 
Department store 
Variety 

Grocery 

Lumber 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUS 


March 1! 


stated, statistics through 1958 and 
1959 edition of Janu- | Febru | 
—— <n | Mareh April May 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


Unless other wise 
June July 


descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ary 





RETAIL TRADE— Continued 





WHOLESALE TRADE 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 


POPULATION 


ver § 


EMPLOYMENT 


ated number 14 
thousar 


a 


ck 


do 


do 13 
wa 
iF 


do 


do | 
| 7 17 178 





1 natural-gas production | 

thousands { 292 204 2 309 311 

quarrying do | 104 l 112 113 114 
minary See note marked “>” ?See note marked “<”’ t Revised beginning August 1959 to include data 
‘ry 1919-December 1954 appear on p. 27 of the May 1959 Survey § Estimates for Alaska and Hawaii are included effect " bruary 1959 and September 
timat f Alaska (Jan. 1, 1950), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii (Sept. 1, 1959), 603,000 persons Re ons for February 1957-August 1968 ar 

1047-58) reflecting revised seasonal factors are available upx a] 

Noninstitutional population, 


y ilian population in e 
nber 1950 Strvrey (bottom p. 8-11) @ Rates of unemployment 
1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; January 1960 estimates for these States (thous.) 00; civilian labor force, 282; em 


January 
I Itural employment, 229. 
53,989; 1960—January, 52,302; February, 52,236. 


ultu 


S., including Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1959— December 





March 1960 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and — i ie 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of = cS - a - “Ip 
\ I pr May in July August ver | October ovem ect 
. I | ber be 
u 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


EMPLOYMENT— Continued 


Employees in nonagr 
adjusted (U.S. De 
Contract construct 
Transportation 
Interstate railro 
Local railways 
Trucking ar 
Telephone 
Gas and ele 
Wholesale ar 
W holesale 
Retail tr 
General 1 
Food and | 
Automot 


Finance, in 

Service and 
Hotels and 
Laundrie 
Cleaning a 

Government 





Total, seas, adj 
Manufacturir 
Durable ¢ 

Nondurable 


Mining 
Contract cor 


Serv ct 
Governm 


Production workers in m 
Total (U.8 fl 
Durat good 
Ordnance 
Lumber 


ndurable 

Food and kindre 
Meat product 

Canning and pr 


Bakery product 


Tobacco rm 
Textile n 
Broadw 


Knitting 


Printing, publ 


Chemicals and 
Industrial orgat 
Products of petrol 
Petroleum refit 
Rubber product 
Leather and leather | 


Production workers it 
Total 
Durable goods indu 
Nondurable good 
Production worker 
Indexes of employn 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 


} 


Miscellaneous employt 
Federa! civilian emp 
United States] 
Washington, D.¢ 
Railroad employee 
Total 
Indexes 
Unadjusted 


Seasonally 
State 


r Revised. re | ) 
marked ‘4’. oir "EX er and tr ort ! i 
January 195 I rl ., iliar ploy in ! 1 of J 1959) totale 
(at the end 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 3 ——= 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ;.., | Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — } wY March April Augu 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS | 


tion workers 1947-49 = 100 74.7 f 179. { 2 23 240.0 
tion workers do 18 169. 6 174.4 
do ] 2 6 7 115.4 


worker 
HOURS AND EARNINGS 


per worker (U 


Department of 


ws 88. 00 89. 24 
do { 95.11 97.10 
lo 103. 57 104. OS 
except furniture 
dollars 74. 26 
: 1 7 st 


w milis 


dollars 


separately 


portation equipment, 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HOURS AND EARNIN(¢ 


Average weekls 
ibor Continu 
All manufaeturin 
Durable good 
Fabricats 
Machin 
Electric 
Transport 
Motor 
Aircr 
Ship ar 
Instrum 
M iscellane 


Indu 
Produ 

Petroleur 
Rubber pre 
Leather 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminou 
Petroleun 
contract s 
Nonmetallic 
Contract eonstructi 
Nonbuilding con 
Building construct 
Transportation 
Loeal railways 
Telephone 
Gas and electric ut 
Wholesale and r 
Wholesale tra 
Retail 


and Hquor 
Automotive ar 


Finance, insurane 
Banks and trust 

Service and miser 
Hotels, yvear-rot 
Laundri 


Cleaning and « 


1x 


Average hourly gros 
Labor 

All manufacturing | 
Excluding ov 

Durable gcods in 
excluding « 
Ordnance and 
Lumber and 


Sawmills ar 
Furniture and fixt 
and 
meta 
Blast furnac 


Fabricated met 
Machinery (ex 
Electric mact 


Transportatior 
Motor vehi 


M iscellaneou 


Nondurable 
Excluding 
Food and k 
feat product 
Canning and pre 
Bakery product 
r Revised > Pre 
WExcept ordnance 
? Includes data for 
tRevised seri 
December 1957 
§Derived by 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


Ju 


BUSINESS 


March 


1960 





March 


1960 
Unless otherwise stated 


descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


statistics through 1958 and 
1959 edition of 


Janu- | Fet : 
— | : — | March A pril May June 
ry . 





HOURS AND EARNINGS 


3. Departn 


tinued 


1 i 
Continued 


essories dealers 


r room (quarter 


class I 
het bor (qtrly 
ABOR CONDITIONS 


fact establichr 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





Continued 


per hr 
do 
y) . 
per hr 
ao 
do 


ent 


6. rate per 100em pleyees 


ind lockouts 


u 


nur 


thou 


SERVICE AND 
ENT INSURANCE 


UNEMI 


EMPLOYMENT 
M 


mum ber 
in 


do 
do 


do 


ds 


her 2 7 F 7 7 iy 
sands l 4 5 7m ) 7 
do 75 9, OOF 13, 000 14, OOK 


"LOY- 


thousand 


rograr 


| programst 


kly average 
nto" 


t} 


a 


do 


ousands 


mil. of dol 


ent 
thou 


thousands 


mil 

thou 
iverage 
mil, ¢ 


inds 


of del 


7 


do 
of dol 


I r Includes of 
lata for indestries not shown 
ith the October 1958 SwRVEY, 
} w) except 
xpress 
ployment da 
igibl 


separately. 


erations under Federal employees’ prograr 
§Rates as of March 1, 1960: Common labor, $2.642; skilled labor, $3.950; equipment operators, $ 


data are revised to inelude operations in Alaska and Hawai); figures for State programs 


noted 
average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the most recent 
fror 


ta i 
for 


4y range from 6 to 8 months 


compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (effective Oct 


ary uso revise 





iclude 


12-month peried for which 


Federal employees’ 


lata 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


BANKIN(¢ 


Open market paper 
Bankers’ ace t 
Commercial an 

Placed througt 
Placed directly 


Agricultural loans and 
cies supervise d b 
Total 
Farm mortgage 
Loans to cooperat 
Other loans and d 


Bank debits, total (344 
New York City 
6 other centers” 

Federal Reserve 
Assets, total 

Reserve bank 
Discounts 
United State 

Gold certifi 


Federal Reser 


Ratio of ¢ 
note li 


Al} member bank 
of daily figure 
Excess reserves 
Rorrowings from 
Free reserve 


Weekly reporting m 
tem, conditic 
Deposits 
Demand 1 
Demand, @ 
Individual ) 
States and polit 
United States G 


Time, except intert 
Individu 
States ar 
Interbank 


stment 


S. Gove 


Bill 


Certific 


Commerc 
To broker 
Other loar 


To nonbank fir 


Money and inter 
Bank rates on bu 
In 19 citic 
New Y 
7 other nor 
11 soutt 


Discount rat 
Federal interme 
Federal land t 


Open market r 
Bankers’ acce 
Commercia 
Finance Co 
Stock Exct 


Yield on U.S. G 
3-montl r 


tRevised serie 
STATISTICS; Januar 
BFor demand 
loans to banks (dor 
§For bond vield 
{Data are is of 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Ma 


FINANCE 


epten 


} 


er 


I 


| October | 
| 


Mar 


h 


1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


March 1960 


1959 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Febru- | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | ary | March | April May | June 

; = | 


FINANCE—Continued 





CONSUMER CREDIT t 
and Intermediate-term) 


(Short 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


2, RA 
332 15, 403 
3, 812 3, 809 





do 

_ \, 22, 531 22, Ost 
1djust to 1958 benchmark data, to incorporate « r change d to include 
redit extend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment cred " o January Ii 
through September 1959 include minor amounts due to lat« adjustments on discontinued series 
r 1958 will be shown later 

reasury Bulletin 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FINANCE—Continued 


LIFE INSURANCE—Cor 


Institute of Life Ins 
Assets, all U.S. lif 
Stocks (bool 


Preferre 

Common 
Mortgage 

Nonfarn 


Real esta 
Policy 
Cash 
Other asset 


Industria 
Ordinary t 


New En 
Middle At 
East Nort 
West 
South 
East 


Atlant 


wl 
Institute of Life 
Payments to 
mated tot 
Death benefit 
Matured er 
Disability 


Annuity payr 
Surrender val 
Policy div 
Life Insurance A 
Premium incor 
Accident an 
Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


ind 


ilver: 


Monetary st 
Net release fr 
Exports 
Imports 


Productior 
Africa 
‘anad 


( 


United Stat« 


*roduction 
Canada 
Mexico 
United Stat 
oney supply (er 
Currency in 
Deposits and « 
Foreign ban 
U.S. Governn 


Deposits (adjuste 
Demand deposits, adj 
Time deposits, adjust 
Carreney outside | 
Turnover of demand dey 
U.S. Government, 
New York City 
6 other center p 
337 other reporting cer 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


Manufacturing corpor 
Net profit after tax 
Food and 
Textile r pro 
Lumber anc 


Paper and alli 


data back to January 19 
o'Includes Boston, | f Detroit an |} I Angeles 
Effective wit the t ) Standard lustrial sSS10 l nua nd most indu 
previously published lata f t ter e available upon request 
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' ‘ 1959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
" 


BUSINESS STATISTICS - | Febru-| starch | April | May | June | 
: 


FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS— Continued 


ECURITIES ISSUED 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members 
arrying Margin Accounts 


Bonds 


149, 949 
140, ¢ 


147, 850 14, 805 
138, 682 | | 151, 824 


145, 137 
0 ( ) 0 
121,943 | 121,32 145, 137 
114,870 | 114,512 ] 140, O18 

6, 072 5, 813 119 | 


105, 872 ; 106, 135 OS, § 103, 473 
102, 219 | 102, 51] 
2 590 9 538 





2 Incl data not shown separately 
| Bank 0 uction and Developmen t ywn separately; these bonds are included in computin 
irrently u the change in the number cd affect the continuity of series. 
1 basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond 
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SURVEY 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
lescriptive notes are shown in the 


1959 edition of 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Continued 
Bonds 
Yields 
Domestic corporate (M 
By rating 
Aaa 
Aa 
A 
Baa 
By group 
Industrial 
Publie utility 
Railroad 
Domestic 


Continued 


municip 
Bond Buyer (20 
Standard and Po 
S. Treasury bor 


Cash dividend payment 

Total dividend payme 

Finance 

M anufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilitie 
Commun 
Electric 

Railroad 

Trade 

M iscellanec 


Price per sl 
Industr 
Public 
Railroad 


"ield (200 


Insurance 


Earning 
Industri 


per 


iilroad 


Dividend yields, 
(Standard 


Prices 


Dow-Jone 


‘ iF 


CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1964 
descriptive notes are shown in the i959 edition of Febru | oe ‘ -_ . Peal 
BUSINESS STATISTICS mw rea Marcl April May June : . . . 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indexes 


Shipping Weight 


Value 


do 
do 
do 
do 


' Less than $50,000. 2 Includes carryovers of approximat 
169 thous. long tons 
i1yments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing 
shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP military shipments (including, since ear! 
114.5; 96.7; 81.2; 125.1; 140.9; 78.1; 114.6; 97.1; 79.7; 83.7; 102.2; 1 





7 Excludes military expenditures 


itegory”’ 
nents (military and economic aid 
follows (mil. do!): January 1959-January 1960, respectively 

il category”’ shipments 9 Includes countries not shown separately. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOREIGN TRADE— Continued 


Value— Continued 
Exports of U.S. mercham q 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuff. 

Manufactured foodst 
Semimanufactures ¢ 
Finished manufac 
By principal commod 
Agricultural product 


Cotton, unmanufa 
Fruits, vegetables 
Grains and prepa 
Packinghouse prod 
Tobacco and manu 


Nonagricultural prod 


Automobiles, part 
Chemicals and relate 
Coal and related ft 


Iron and steel | 


Machinery, total§ 


Agricultural 
Tractors, part 
Electrical 
Metalworking$ 
Other industria 


Petroieum and pr 
Textiles and mar 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions 
Africa 
Asia and Oceani 
Europe 


Northern North An 
Southern North An 
South America 
By leading countries 
Africa 
United Arab Reput 
Union of South Afr 
Asia and Ocean i 
Australia, inel 
Colony of Si 
India and Pe 
Japan 
Republic of I 
Republic of t 
Europe: 
France 
East Germany 
West Germany 
Italy 
Union of 8 
United Kin 
North and Sou 
Can ida 


} 


atin Amer 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Col 
Cuba 
Mexice 
enez 
Imports for con 
Crude materi 
Crude food 
Manufac 
Semimar 
Finished m 
By principa I 
Agricultural pre 


( 
C 
I 


Nonagrieultura 
Furs 
Iron 
Non 
Copper, 


in, i 
Paper base 
Newsprint 
Petroleun 

* Revised are included with finished n 
separately ier iron and steel products; ¢ 
for exports and « 
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Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and |_ eueinaaed ane 
descriptive aotes are shown im the 1959 edition of Jenu- Febru- 


BUSINESS STATISTICS _- = Mareh | April May — July August 


\ 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 








rRANSPORTATION | | | 
Airlines§ 


Seheduied de t runk carriers 
Finan tior arter 
Operatir total ¢ 
Ir 
I 


29 (4, OB 64, We 45, 895 
3 27, 785 28, 543 27, 841 
1, 128 


3, OR? 


29,049 | 33, 966 
8.414 | 13,075 


Local Transit Lines 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


tat 


1 
lo 


mittions 


of ton-miles 
cent 
LLODSs 
Waterway Traffic 


trace 
12,687 | 115,00 ; 13, 886 
10, 948 ) 308 11, 1 
1739) 1,612 i 2 2, 38° 


| 
of long tons 4, 365 4, 231 | 7 4, 861 
953 | 853 | 1, 344 





nary. 
nclude operations intra- Alaska and intra-Hawaii, not ineluded in earlier figures. 
+ net shown separately. 
ry,M August, and October 1959 and January 1960 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION—Continued 


Trav 
Hotel 
A verage 
Rooms occupt 
Restaurant sales 
Foreign travel 
5. citizen Arr 
Dep 
Aliens: Arriv 
Departure 
Passports issued ar 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger-1 
Passenger revenue 


» 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers 
Operating revenues § 
Station revenue 
rolls, message 
Operating exper 
Net operating ir 
Phones in s¢ i 


Telegraph, cable 

Wire-telegr 
Operating ver 
Operating exper 
Net operating re 

Ocean-cable: 
Operating revent 
Operating expense 
Net operatir 

Radiotelegraph: 
Operating reve 
Operating expe 
Net operating 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS 


Inorganic che 
Acetylene — 
Ammonia, synthetic 


Calcium carbide 
Carbon dioxide, 
Chlorine, gas 


Hydrochloric acid 


Nitric acid (100% H> 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (100° 
Sodium carbonate 


lium bichromate ar 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium silicate (sol 


Sodium sulphates (anl 
crude salt cake 
Sulfuric acid (100% HsS80Ox. 


Organie chemi 
Acetic acid 


Acetic anhydrid 
A cetylsalicylic a 
Alcohol, ethy! 
Production 
Stocks, end of mont 
In industrial alcol 
In denaturing pl 
Used for denaturat 
Withdrawn tax-p: 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of n 


Creosote oll, produc 

DDT, productior 

Ethyl acetate (85% 

Ethylene glycol, pr 

Formaldehyde (37% 

Glycerin, refined, 
Production > . 2 2 a 19, { l . 3,7 5 ) 2 3, 800 
Stocks, end of mont! “3 c 42.4 { 4 3 36, 7 5 A, 2,4 36, ) , GOK 

Methanol, productio 
Natural. ‘ . 2 2 192 161 
Synthetic 2 20, ¢ ) 21,144 | 21,800 2, 265 22,501 | 23,2 23, 770 


Phthalic anhydride, pr tion... thou 223 | 33, 31 34.911 | 31,850] 32,731 | 30,970] 27, 23, 274 | , 481 





r Revised Refl finitior mparisor J ur 4n yn old ba with data for January 195 ows an increase of roughly 

+ Revised series (first ‘ : , - v) reflectir mparis¢ a SE monthly data for 1953-July 1958 are available upon reques 

§Beginning with the Oct I Y, the f t t fount McKinley, : and Hawaii National Park, Hawaii. Comparable data for ear! 
later. 9 Includes dat epar y r r f I September 1958 will be shown later 


o' Data (except for a I on | per t t of the specified material un s otherwise indicated 





March 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSIN 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Janu Febru | | 
. |} March April | May | June August 
ary | ary | | | . . 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 


thous. of short tor 
short tons 


166, 899 


236, 354 
383, 647 


thous q 5 l 12 

7 80, 606 

hipments 
n 175.9 

106 
oy. 4 
347 
4, 079 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC P¢ 


ELECTRIC POWER 


total t 
mil. of kw.-h 22 } ¢ 63, 3 e 7, 3 . 39 
do 4 2 3, 487 2 ,, 637 212 
do 2 l 71 l 4 d ,ia7 12 11, 482 


do 7 37 , 872 9, 50, 037 
do 1] b 31 10, 7 10, &: 11, 658 


do 7 , 537 7 A 6, 844 
do | ‘ 7 i 7,2 l A 6, 608 


do 256 306 236 
do § | 51,427 2, 13 52, 661 


do , 546 , O73 9, 433 10,114 
do 5, 08 43 26, 5 25, 531 
do : ‘ 2 277 
do 5,7 j 3 7 12, 975 13, 681 
do 1, 408 
do : 97 415 | 
do ,17 , 167 l a | : 1,170 
do ) } 1 6 65 | 
customers (Edison | 
mil. of dol. .| 5 d 859. 0 842.7 | 7 886, 2 


GAS 
ixed gas (quarterly): ¢ 
juarter, total 9 thousands 
do 
do 


mil. of therms 
do 
do 
| 
| 
of dol | 
ao 
ercial | 
liminary 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. Acc 
s as follows: (thous. short tons): 1959—January-—March, 316; Apr June, 303; July-September, 69; October-December, 73 
not shown separately 3" Data prior to 1959 exclude protective ccatings tElectric-power production revisions for 1958 appear 
mixed gas revisions for Ist and 2d quarters of 1958 are available upon request. 








g to quarterly reports 


1 p. 20 of the Januar 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


GAS— Continued 


Natural gas (qua 
Customers, em of qt 
Residential 
Industrial and 


Sales 
Residential 
Industrial and comr 


o consumer t 


Revenue from sales t 
Residential 
Industriai 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO 


ALCOHOLIC BI 


duction 
ixable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of n t 


Productic 
Consumptic 


Productior 
Taxable wit 
Stocks, er 
Imports 

Distilling m 


DAIRY PRODUCT 


} 
se 


Productior 
American, whole t 


Stocks, cold st 
American, wl 

Import 

Price, whole 


Condensed and 
Production, « 
Condensed 
F vaporated 
Stocks, manuf 
Condensed r 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Export 
Condensed (sweeter 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Price, manufactu 
Evaporated 
Fluid milk 
Production on 
Utilization in n 
Price, wholesale, 

Dry milk 
Production: 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry mill} 
Stocks, manufacturers 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk 

Export 
Dry whole 
Nonfat dry 


yher—30; 26; 32; 49; 4 
ivallabie upon request 
Jani 


products—January 19 
*Revisions for Jar 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,., | Febru 

BUSINESS STATISTICS oy | 7 Mareh \pril May 
ry 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


, f bu 
irwaris 
of bu 


of carloads 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


thous. of bu 


do 
ned (cleaned 
mil. of lb 
thous. of It 


per I 


of bu 
ri 
of mont do 
fel. per bu 


f bu 


(91, 241 
144, O87 


36, 968 43, 607 34, 408 


31, 521 36, 526 26, (02 


nne 


I 

dol. per bu 2. 205 2 2.211 
D 2 w (Kanse y do 1. 998 2 2. 067 
037 ) 2. 018 
2. 187 2. 12 2. 195 


W eight I , all grades do 
December | estimate of 1959 crop 
t reported until beginning of new crop year July for t 
of varying moisture content (from 12 to 25 percent 
pear! barley ? Bags of 100 Ib 
vned by Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its ste 
ber, and December are not strictly comparable with those for other months, largely 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


S-2! 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Continued 


Wheat flour 
Production 


Grindings of 
tocks held 
*yport 
Export 
Prices, whole 


Spring 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calvy 
Slaughter (fe 
Calves 
Cattle 
Receipt 


Shipmen 


W holesale 


Hog-corn 
bu. of « 
Sheep and lar 
Slaughter (fe« 
pts, prir 
nents, 
Ss, W he = 
Lambs, average 
Lambs, feeder 


Tetal meats 
Production 
slaughter 
Stocks (excluc 


Export inch 
Imports (ex 

Beef and veal 
Production, in 
Stocks, cold 
Export 
Imports 
Price, whol 

600-700 It 

Lamb and muttor 
Production t 
Stocks, ce 


Pork (including 


Pork (ex 
Product 
Stocks, cold 
Export 
Imports 
Prices, whole 

Hams, sm 
Fresh loit 

Lard 
Production 
Stocks, dry 
Exports 
Price, whole e, refined 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

Poultry 
Slaughter (commercial pr 
Stocks, cold storage (fr 


Turkeys 

Price, in Georgia produc 
Eggs 
Production on farms 
Stocks, cold storage 

Shell 

Frozen 
Price, whok 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


Cocoa (cacao) be 
Imports (incl. she 


Price, wholesale, Acct 

r Revised » Pre 

data: $5.710 per 100-pour 
of 30 dozen, 


8, 048 


35s 


January 
ly 
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March 1960 


a _ 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |___ = a - . — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5... | Febru. | | | | emtens. | ly 
_— -y March 4 pril May June | July August f ~ | October 
y i | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS ary ar | be 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con, | 


nporters’, dealers’), end of | 
thous. of bagsc" 2 | : 3, 125 
irterly total do 5, 82 7 5, 204 
do 1, 588 2. : 5 l 2 5, O44 
do 514 I 725 7 276 1. 615 
New York) | 
dol. per Ib 415 37 3 | 76 365 37 5 SAL 
thous. of dol 108, 520 5 72, 136 73, 303 | 131, 666 





a4 2 230, 052 ‘ 248 


76, 5 
4,076 3, 3: 2, 821 


187, 786 | 15: | 7 | 142,5 252 | 1 
391 | 
| 
| 


4y 


919, 941 |1,006,13. 
909, 235 | 992, 427 
10, 706 13 


440, 431 

284, 275 

130, 500 
31, 364 16, 203 
23. 049 | 


dol. per It 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 











warel Ise 


mil. of Ib 


ta not shown seq 
December 1958 1 available, except for cort 
1 in refining tFor January-Noven 
ind stocks include only the qua 


§Price for New Y« nd northeastern New J 
nay be obtained fron 
Ne Cens 8S Tere 


; hel by produc 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shewn in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 








FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Cor 


Vegetable oils and re 
Cottonseed:t 
Consumption (crus! 
Stocks (at oil mills), 
Cottonseed cake and m 
Production 
Stocks (at o 
Cottonseed oi 
Produetion: 
Cradet 
Refined 
Consumption in end 
Stocks, crude and ref 
end of month 
Price, wholesale (refin 


{ 


mi 


Flaxseed 
Consun 
Stocks (at oi] mills), « 
Price, wholesale (No 
Linseed oil 
Production, crude 
Consumption in end pr 
Stocks, crude and ref 
end of month 
Price, wholesale (Mir 
Soybeans: 
Consumption (erus! 
Stocks (at oil mill 
Soybean cake and meal 
Production. 
Stocks (at oil mills 
Soybean oil 
Produetion 
Crude 


ption (er 


Consumption in end pr 

Stocks, erudeé and refi 
end of month 

Price, wholesale (refir 


TOB 
Leaf 
Preduction (crop estitr 
Stocks; dealers’ and n 
total... 
Exports, including ser 
Imperts, inghiding sara) 
Manufagtuted product 
Produgtion, marilact: 
ChewWing, plug, and tw 
Smoking... _. 
Snuff 
«Conpanption 
Cigarettes 
Tax-Free ~ 
Tak-pald 
Cigars (large 
Manufecturs 


withdra 


sme] 


d tot 


irettes 


Exports, cig 


HIDES AND SKINS 
Export 
Value, total 
Catth 
Imports; 
Value, tot : 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Goat and kid skir 
Prices, wholesale @ 
Calfskins, packer, hea 
Hides, steer, heavy, 1 


LEATHER 

Production 

Calf and whole kip 
Cattle hide and side ki 
Goat and kid 

Sheep and lamb 
Export 

Glove and 

Upper and i 
Prices, wholesale 

Sole, bends, 


Upper, chror 


* Revised 

1 Beginning igu 

2 December 1 estin 
Production of refine 
*New series; data pr 
? Includes data for 


SURVEY OF CUI 


x 


i 


> 
\ 


+ 


4 


NT BUSINESS 








FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Cont 


tO 


jeptem- | 
T 


be October | on 


inued 


7a0. 2 
2, 609.0 | 2, 44 


361.8 341.1 
110.8 113.1 


263. ( 
143. 1 
ys 
211 ¢ 


145 


Novem-| Decen 
ber 





March 


L160 
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Unless other wise Gated, steliotion through . and | . r +e: ‘ ieee 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | : | Septem oven aan 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | Janu- veneer March} April | May | June | July August — October | Noven Decem- 


1959 





ary } t ! ber 


1960 
Janu- Febru- 


ary iry 








continued 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—C 





ATHER MANUFACTURES | | 


.thous. of pairs 53, 333 54, 258 57, 547 5 51, 444 53, 428 
, except athletic, 
.thous. of pairs 49, 472 51, 47% , 737 46, 375 


9, 675 10, 425 , 622 9, 498 9, 305 

2, 187 s* 2, 3 95 , 110 2, 158 4 2 ! 

: : j 5 , 61 25, 535 24, 655 26, 2 j 19, 619 
5, 902 4, 395 h, 367 i, 37 } 243 
4, OOF 2, 982 2, 546 2. o a 907 


214 
tory 
is, dress, cattle hide upper, 
1947-49 = 100 12 ) 128. 7 128. 7 128. 7 129. 5 
, Goodyear welt 
1947-49= 100 13 142.7 142.7 142.7 
.do 120. 13 132. 0 132. 0 132. 0 





AND MANUFACTURES 


MBER-—ALL TYPES 


Manufacturers Association 
mil. bd. ft 
do. 


do 


3, 500 d it 55 b 714 3 
591 5, 43% 4 5 ) 5, OO 5, 235 
| | 
. 213 86, ‘i 7 76, 067 
258, 844 | 333 ‘ 37 7, 910 723 | 7, 255 73, ( | 315, 658 


SOFTWOODS 


‘ ‘ .--mil. bd. ft. 
end n¢ ‘ 4 


f month 
M bd. ft__! 20,731 


i 





2* xd", R. iL. 
idl. per M bd. ft 
tae RO 

jl. per M bd. ft 


bd. ft 
do. 
do 
do 
rds, end of 
mil. bed. ft 
M bd. ft 
> do 
antiir te i do 
rices ‘ Om FR 
Boards, N and hette R.L 
lol. per M bd. ft 
Flooring, B and better, 4”, 8. L, 
lol. per M bd. ft 37 7. 271 2 138. 009 
Western pir | 
Yrders, ne mil. bd. ft 5 775 | : 748 
we to ; ; do f 426 
reductior do 5 i 73 ’ 825 
Shipment do “ 700 
1 of mont! do 5 7 1, 778 
rice, wh nderosa, t is, No. 3, 1 x 12 | | 
I 8 § lol. per M bd. ft 7 } 3. 47 5 2 } 83. 440 


‘ 
i 
I 
I 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 


I ring 
Maple, beech, an 
Orders, nm ‘ M bd. ft 3, 3 , 500 4, 125 
Orders, unfilled, « f mont) do ) 72 2, 3,325 | 13,150 | 
Prodecti do 3,15 3, 3, 300 3, 650 
Shipments ..do 2, 7% 3, 3,175 3, 950 
St Ke I l, en f mo do 1,22 3 67 un 


ll 
k 

Orders, t . do... ( Or , 261 91, 028 | 

Orders, unfilled, end of mont! onlin K 2,6 913 | 80,928 | 
Production i ‘ do | 77, 302 85, 913 
Shipment w-------40....| 74,853] 76 82,064 | 80, 343 

Stocks (gross), mill, end of month .-do....| 84, 69% 77, 062 70, 029 64, 889 63, 68¢ 

' tainer and packaging), qtrly. total: 














nt urket ..M sq. ft., surface measure. ------| 205, 882 
t i ! 
Preliminary ! Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted § Not comparable with data through 1958 which 
for lst qtr. 1957-2d qtr. 1958, respectively (units as above): 205,637; 195,812; 198,706; 101,276; 178,241; 181,467. 





March 


SURVEY 


1960 
Novem 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
wane 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


be 





METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STI 


Foreign trade 
Iron and teel proc 
factures and ferroa 
Fxports, tota 
Steel mill pr 
Scrap t 
Imports, total t 
Steel mill product 


ty) 





Scrap 
Iron and Steel Scra 


Production and receipt 
Home scrap produced 
Purchased scrap rece 

Consumption, total 

Stocks, consumer 


Iron ore (operat 
Mine prodnetion 
Shipments from 
Importst 


U.S. and foreigr 
Receipts at iron a 
Consumption at iror 
Exports, incl 
Stocks, total, end 

At mines 
At furnace yards 
At U.S. docks 


M (manganese 


Pig Iron and Iron Manuf 


P , iron: 
Production (excl. blast f 


Consumption 
Stocks (consumers’ 


‘omposite 
ic (furnace 
‘onundry, No 
stings, gray fron: 
Orders, unfilled 
Shipments, t 
For sale 
Castings, m 
Orders, unf 


Shipment 


For sale 


Steel, Crude and Semima 


Stee] billet 


Structural 
Steel scrap, 
Composite 

Pittst 


Manufactured Prod 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


March 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | ne —— . a — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ;,..,, | Febru- | | | | Septem | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - ‘bru- | March | April June July | August | "°pte 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 





- — = | 
IRON AND STEEL— Continued 


Steel, Manufactured Products— Continued 


of 


lo 
{ 


ERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


ter), from domestic and 
thous. of short ton 
roduction, total do ‘ 
. total do 79. ! 7 90.1 ‘ - 
do ‘ : | 3.0 | 
1905. 8 200. f 4 1¥2.0 1u3. f 
) “ 9! 2 03. 2 92.6 


1100 1133 | 


do 
do 85.1 83 2 

dol. per Ib 1150 1142 1100 1100 1100 
m ry ! Part of August 1959 production is included in er 1959 data @ Basic metal content 
with the February 1960 SURVEY to include monthly estimate of secondary aluminum recovered by nonreporting producer 
been adjusted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 1959. It is believed that the 
ent) could be applied to the 1957 estimates. Revisions for 1958 are shown in the January 1960 SURVEY 
ith the February 1960 SURVEY to include monthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovers 


he February 1960 SURVEY. 
secondary smelters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 
ns for January 1957-July 1958 are available upon request. 








$-34 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC¢ 


Radiators and convect« 
Shipment 
Stocks, end ef month 
Oil burners:A 
Shipments op 
Stocks, end of month 
Stoves and ranges, domest 
Shipments, to 
Coal and wood 
Gas (incl. bung 
Kerosene, gasoline 


Stoves, domestic heatir 
Coal and wood 
Gast 
Kerosene, gasoline 

Warm-air furnace 

shipments, tota 
Gas 
Oil 
Solid fue 
Water heaters, ga hipr 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and 
Blowers and fans, 
Unit-heater group, new 

Foundry equipn 


proce 


1 
Fuel-fired (except f 


Industrial trucks (elect 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-type 

Industrial truck 
shipment 


Machine tools (metal-cutt 
New orders (net), t 
Domestic 
Shipments, t 
Domestic 
Estimated backlo 


Other machinery 
Construction 1 


Tractors, tr 
Tractors, I 
Tractor shove 
and track] 
Farm machine 
excluding trac 
Tractors, whee 
highway type 
Pumps (steam, power 
orders... 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive 


Household electrical apy 
Ranges (incl, built-ir 


Refrigerators and } 
Vacuum cleaner 


Washers, sales bi 
Radio sets, production§ 
Television sets (incl. cor 
Electronic tubes and ser 


Insulating materials an 
Insulating materials 


Bteel conduit (r 


Motors and genera 
New order 
Polyphase né 

New order 
Billings \ 
Direct current motor 
New orders, gro 

Billing 


* Revised. » Prelir 

¢ Shipments of coal a 
ABeginning January; 
oIncludes data for t 
ember 1959. ? Incl 
tRevisions for gas he 
*New series (from Bo 
© Data exclude sak 
§Radio production ¢ 

cover 5 week il] othe 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


ber 


Novem 
| 
| 


METALS AND MANT 


168. 6 


$13.2 








l-cutting tools only 


@arler 


, not included ir 


above, totaled 33, 


1957-June 1958) are available upon request 
iry 1947-November 1058 will be shown later. 


ports) totaled 14,000 units in January 1960 
television sets include combination models, Data for March, June, Sept 




















Mar¢ 


h 


1460 





March 1960 











Unless otherwise Stated. etatintion throw 19GB md i a a Sd 


Maren | April | May June July t August 
i i i i i 





Decem- | Janu- 


ber art 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS Janu- 


ary 


anc Pa4 sheen le 
pptem-| October | ¥2¥! | Febru 





Febru- 
ary 





PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 











Pro t thous. of short tons 2, 194 1, 508 1, 303 BRS 1, 683 1, 142 
in} tora: Is, dnd of mo..do 329 281 329 372 B85 | 4u 


Exports ; ..do | 181 166 108 79 158 106 | 119 
| 


467 
217 


Prices 
Retal 


rROLEt 


Wholesal ref 
Retail (re 


> Preliminary ¢ 


sior 


Re 
‘ ther indicat 


r 


dol 
it Bilne 


thou 
arid, retail df 
hous. of 


liveries 
tles., 


i mining industries, tot 
n and beehive 


M AND PRODUCTS 


nery(Okla., gre 
excel, taxe 
owing mo.). 


Up < 3 
grade 
¢ of fol 


dol 
Inc 
our 
January-Septem ber). 


058 will be shown 


tems ( 


per short ton 


..ao 


of short tons 
total ¢ 
short tons 


do 
do 


..do 


do 


do 


nonth 
t tons 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


t ton 


do 


do 


do. : 
do 


do 
do 


dol. per gal 
}, Service stations, 
per gal 


14. 413 


28. 81 
14. 966 
* 6, 846 | «34,189 
+ 36, Ome 
L5, 907 
839 
* 16, 343 
8 003 | 


* 33, 259 
14, 002 


304 
* 15, 300 
4, 044 3, 551 


60, 147 
43, 024 

349 
25, 139 
11, 852 


665 


o, os 
16. WY 


334 
8 013 


+35, 136 
350, 660 


352 


1M, 720 
17. 997 
95, 234 
62, 940 


5%. UBD 
3, 504 
3, 685 


22,710 


754, 390 
258, 108 
18, 008 


478, 27 474, 071 


27, 508 | 111, 523 | 

575 1, 682 | 
187,472 | 197, 
11, 603 | 


468 
12, 899 


+5 


. 211 


ides data not shown séparately. 
is follows 


Oil wells completed 


7, 880 | 


28. 80 

| . 14.763 
* 35, 229 
* 34, 758 
14, 400 
286 

* 17, 286 
r 9,096 


> ano 


64, 568 
1, 989 

337 
23, 073 
11, 684 


10, 693 
67, 218 
59, 281 


16, 61 617 


759, 057 
254, 940 
19, 524 


| 484, 503 


126, 219 
1, 262 


204, 648 
13, 964 


120 | 


213 


§$ Inc 
(August 


| 
28. 75 27.44 
13, 39] 


13. 301 


* 34, 931 35, 323 


* 30.940 


19 


r 9,068 


1. 018 


7,963 


271, 242 


124, 917 


002 

106 
34 

120 


1 19 
ii ale 


27: 34 | 


13. 391 


" 3, 599 


20, 928 


13, 249 
142 
5,310 
8, 548 


1, 059 


70, 349 


rye 


212, 489 


25, 050 
36, 147 
20, 919 
7,313 


27. 48 | 
13.81) 


24, 230 


26, 129 
13, 391 

133 
Li, 231 
6,048 


Dao 365 


209, 733 
26, 530 


29, 943 
16, 150 
13, 29) 


269, O74 


237 

6, 608 
262, lav 
132, 875 
4,370 


36, 068 


8, O83 
3, 671 
13, 440 
15, 165 


819, 179 


514, 0&8 | 522 


124, 580 | 
1,814 | 


183, 022 
13, 056 


115 


213 


lomestic 


demand 


130, 366 

1, 398 

55 | 170, 543 
| 11,378 
120 


218 


ludes nonmarketable catalyst coke 
and September 


jet fuel 


27. 40 
14. 23) 


* 82; 878 
* 24, 393 


48K 
21, 661 
185 


282, 695 


151 
6, 653 


130. 


891 
24 | 
42 694 
37, 874 


10 904 


123, 344 
1, 781 


163, 247 
10, 881 


118 


214 


ebruary 
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S-36 


j 
Septem 


| ber 
U - 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ' | 
SINESS STATISTICS | p ’ in uly 
' 


] 
| 
August | October 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS--Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 





Refined petroleum pr 
Aviation gasoline 
Production 
Exportst 
Stocks, end of mont 
Kerosene 
Production 
Stocks, end of mont 
Price, wholesale, t 


Distillate fuel oil 
Production 
Importst 
Export 
Stocks, end ¢ 
Price, whok 

Residual fuel ¢ 
Production 
Importst 
Exportst 

Stocks, end 

Price, whole 

Jet fuel 
Production 
Stocks, end ofr 

Lubricant 
Production 
Exportst 
Stock 
Price, 

Tul 

Asphalt 


¢ 
1 pet 
Production 
Transfer 
Stocks 
refineries 


Asphalt and tar pr 
Asphalt roofing, t 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTIN( 


PULPWOOD 


paper 
Consumpt 
Stocks, er 


woopD 


Production 


Groundwood 
Defibrated or 
Soda, ser 
stocks, end of 
otal, all nm 
Pulp mill 
Paper and t 
Nonpaper nm 


Exports, all gr 


All other 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and board 
Paper and board, t 
Paper = 
Paperboard 
Wet-machine b« 
Construction paper 





’ Revised. > Pr r 
” {Revisions for t ‘ I t J I ts, dual fuel oil impo transf from gasoline 
tillate fuel oil export 
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March 1960 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and we ot a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ny _ 3 lawem — P , 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - ey March | April | May | June | July | August |“°P!®™| October bes ek — 

! i me umemn 











pained PER, AND PI 


| 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 

ng paper, newsprint, and paper- | 

Paper and Pulp Association | 
thous. of short tons_.| ‘ . 34.5] 930.3 899. 0 
end of month ¢ do | } ¢ | ) 72 d 785. 2 
do i 1 : . , 022.5 
do 3 36. 3 97 O50. x d. 5 853. 4 
do 5 541.2 
146.9 134. 4 
103. 4 | 104.8 
151.1 129.3 
151.2 120.3 
130 120.3 


to principal ports 
ol. per short ton ) 4. 4 134 


wiatior 
of short tor 
j 


fiber 
rface area 
of physical 
19= 100 


PRINTING 


21,304 
2 24 





RUBBER 


long tons 
ck 
de 
York 


lol. per Ib 


long tons 


riRES AND TUBES 


thousands 10, 184 | 


do 9, RF 
do 2, 060 } 
do 6, 742 5, 7,108 297 356 | : 
do 104 : 114 
21, 390 21, 730 
101 | i 73 ¢ 91 
| | 
| 
3,716 | 4,065 392 3, 612 
4,800 | : : 92 8, 275 3, 3,583 | 3,693 3, 91 3, 097 3, 135 
7, 536 | , 364 | v | 7, 848 8, 334 0, O88 ¢ 10, 536 
123 69 67 77 7 83 


3, 806 


‘3 





? Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; ot! months, 4 weeks 5 Beginning 
9 Data exclude estimates for “tissue paper 7 As reported by 


Preliminary ! December data exclude estimates for tissue and miscellaneous papers 
re based on a new definition of a book and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier period ’ 
r for about 5 percent of total newsprint consumption in 1958 
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Si 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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STONE, CLAY, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ished cer 


Production, fir 
Percent of capacity 
Shipments, finished cen 
Stocks, end of montt 
Finished 
Clinker 
PRODUCTS 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION 


Phipments: 
Brick, unglazed 


except 


1 fittir 


Structural tik 

Sewer pipe a 

Facing tile (hollow 

Floor and wall til 
glazed 

Price index, brick 


ASS PRODUCTS 


GLASS AND GI 


mfrs.’ shipn 


(window) gl 
ind other flat 


Sheet 
Plate 
Glass container 
Production. 
Shipments, dome 
General-use foo 
Narrow-neck f 
Wide-mouth fe 


glasse 


Beverage 
Beer bottl 
Liquor and 
Medicinal 
Chemical, 
Dairy pro 


Stocks, end of mor 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
‘rude gypsu! 
Import 


Production 


Caleined, produ 


All other 


Lath 
Wallboard 
All other 


BUSINESS 


AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


rEXTILE PRODUCTS 


APPAREI 


Hosiery, shipment 
Men’s apparel, cutting 

Tailored garment 

~uits 
Overcoats and tope: 
Coats (separate 
[Trousers (separa 
Shirts (woven fabric 


te 


Work @elothing 
Dungarees 1 
Shirts 


Women’s, mi 
Coats 
Dresses 
Suits. 


Waists, blouses, and 
Skirts... 


r Revised. Data « 
§ Comprises sheat 
§ Data for March, J 


A Revisions for Janu 











March 


19060 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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Febru- | \farch 


wy 


April 








COTTON 


of running bales 
bale 
thous. of bales 
de 


of month, 


do 
do 
de 

dc 

do 
lo 
io 


1 j 
s per It 


OS Ela 
4 48 x 44-448 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACT 


do 
u fabrie 
lg thous, of linéar yd 
cl, tire fabric), do 
t mixture lo 


" 
? 
; 


thous. of sq. yd 


thous, of Ib 
dol. per It 
thous, of linear yd 


thous; of Ib 19, 809 
> do... 14, 458 
do 71.076 


do r 11,873 


1 Ginnings to December 13 

vale 
i of month dicated, except as.noted. 
September, and Detember 1959 


1 not shown separately 


10, 941 


14, 688 16, 136 


25, 317 7 31 
11, 230 13 


? Ginnings to January 


over week period 


isions for January 1957-July 1958 are available upon request, 


25, 415 23 
13, 041 


407, 061 
84, 429 


14, 210 14, 135 


9 2 690 | § 27,020 


12, 928 | 514, 148 
2, O79 
7, S01 


Total ginnings 4 December | estimate 


nths, 4 weeks; t ocks and n 


imber of active spindl 





4 Data cover a 5 


nd of period covered, 


1960 


I 


” 
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WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool prices, raw, clean 
Ciood French comt 
Graded territors 
Graded fleece 
Australian, 64s, 
Knitting yarn, w 
wholesale price 


Woolen and worsted 1 
Production, quarter 
Apparel fabrics, tot 
Other than Gover 
Men’s and bo 
Women’ 
ces, whole 
Flannel, mer 
Gabardine, v 


Manufacturers o 
Aircraft, engines, pr 
Orders, new (net 
Sales (net), quarter 
Backlog of orders, tot 
For U.S. military 
Civilian aircraft 
Shipments 
Airframe we 


ports (commercia 
MOTOR VEHK 
tory sales, tota 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
l’assenger cars, tota 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, total 
Passenger cars (new ar 
Trucks and buses 
Imports (cars, truck 
Passenger cars (new at 
Production, truck trailer 
Complete trailers, tota 
Vans 
lrailer chassis, produc 


Registrations 
New passenger car 
New comnmercial car 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway ( I 
Freight cars 
Shipments, t« 
Equipment mar 
Domestic 
Railroad and pr 
New orders, totalt 
Equipment mar 
Domestic 
Railroad and pri 
Unfilled orders, en 
Equipment manuf 
Domestic 
Railroad and privat 


Passenger cars (equipm 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Unfilled orders, « 
Domestic 


Association of Americ 
Freight cars (class | 
Number owned or 
Held for repair 
Locomotives (clas 
Diesel-electric 
Owned or les 
Serviceat >» ( 
Installed in sery 
Unfilled orders 


Exports of locomotives, t 
dustrial type 
’ Revised P Pre 
In addition to unf 
made in December 1959 
oData cover complet ] 
© Data beginning Januar 
tScattered revisions ba 
§ Excludes railroad-ow 


production 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


March 1960 





1960 


‘ . em ey ¥ 
August Septem-| October Novem-| Decem Janu Febru 
| ber | ber ber ary ary 





47 
4, S61 
53, 641 


1, 604 1, 688 
8.3 8.0 


March-November 1959): 
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‘s to the Survey of Current Business 


U.S. Investments in the Latin American 
Economy, $1.75, 


Foreign Aid by the United States Govern 
ment, 1940-51, $1.00. 


Basic and statistical publications pre- 
senting Office of Business Economics 
materials on the domestic economy, and 
data on the foreign transactions and 
international investments of the United 
States, 


Available at the prices indicated from 
the sources given below. 





Distribution Data Guide 


Subject index supplements semiannually 
convert back issues of the Distribution 
Data Guide toa valuable source of market 
research references on such subjects as 
advertising, credit, directories and buying 
guides, market data research and analysis, 
trading areas, and others. 





Available on an annual subscription 
basis ($2.00 domestic; foreign mailings 
$2.75). 





lications may be placed with the Superin- 

Government Printing Office, Washington 
S. Department of Commerce Field Office 
ver. Check or money order should be sent 
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